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Survey of the World ....... a « oun 
The Experiment of Gladdington (Story) 

HERBERT D. WARD 2409 
England After the Coronation . JUSTIN McCARTHY 2317 
A Pupil of Machiavelli . . . . . GOLDWIN SMITH 252] 
Alexandre Dumas ... . . PROSSER HALL FRYE 2123 
Two Irish Novels... ..... J. C. CLARKSON 2125 
Cranberry Cove (Story) | MARY CHAPIN SMITH 2129 
German Army Maneuvers . POULTNEY BIGELOW 2130 


How the Trusts Stifle Initiative 
ELTWEED POMEROY 2132 


Preaching to Workingmen . . CHARLES STELZLE 2134 
Precocity in Crime ... . . CESERE LOMBROSO 2136 
Book Reviews, Editorials, Financial, Insurance, Etc. 




















TEN CENTS A COPY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 





130 Fulton Street, New York 














THE 


SPENDERS 


20TH THOUSAND 
By HARRY LEON WILSON. Six Illustrations by O’NEILL LaTHaM. Price, $1.50 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL Says: 

“If there is such a thing as the American novel of a new method, this is one. Absolutely to be 
enjoyed is it from the first page to the last, founded on the elemental truth that ‘the man is strongest 
who, Antzan-like, stands with his feet upon the earth.’ Jt is a gocd, stirring novel.” 








DOROTHY SOUTH 


32ND THOUSAND 

By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, Author of “A CARroLinA CAVALIER.” Six Illustrations by 
C. D, WILLIAMS. Price, $1.50 

BOOK NEWS For may Says: 

“In * Dorothy South’ Mr. Eggleston has created a simple and beautiful romance, full of nobility 
and of all the finer emotions, wholesome, joyous, graceful, with just aslight scattering of sage but smiling 
philoso,hy intercepted by touches here and there of sparkling wit. None such woman character as 
D orothy has appeared in fiction for many a long day.” 





JEZLE BS EB. 


A ROMANCE IN THE LAYS WHEN- AHAB WAS Kinc. Ly LAFAYETTE McLAWS, author of 
** When the Land was Young.” Illustrated by Corwin K. Linson. Price, $1.50 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL says: 

“ Jezebel is a woman of steel, true to her faith, brave as a lioness, vulnerable in only one place, her 
surpassing love for her husband. To give him the vineyards he desires, she has stoned to death the 
old Jew, Naboth, and his two sons. This makes one of the rnost interesting and pathetic pictures in 
the book ” 





JUDITH'S GARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT. Illustrations in Four Colors by GEORGE WRIGHT. Price, $1.50 
BROOKLYN DAILY EACLE says: 


“It is a beautiful, idyllic story, this romance of ‘ Judith’s Garden,’ fascinating to one who loves the smell of earth, 
and who finds Mother Nature and her children the most satisfying of friends.” 





CHANTICLEER 


Sy VIOLETTE HALL. Eight Three-color Illustrations. Three sy W. GRANVILLE SMITH: 
Price, $1.50 


This is an idyll of modern life. Roger and Mary, happily mated, lose by fire their house with its belongings. ‘They 
create a simple but adequate camping-place in the rural solitude. A love story of charming sweetness develops. The 
book will appeal to lovers of nature, and also to all men and women who like a good romance. 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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THE PHARAOH and the PRIEST 


An historical novel 
of ancient Egypt; 
translated from the 
original Polish of 
ALEXANDER GLO- 
VATSKI 
By 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


No novel of such interest and power@# ‘‘ The Pharaoh 
and the Priest” has been wiitten about ancient Egypt 
thus far. Tre author depicts vividly the desperate 
conflict between the secular and the ecclesiastical 
powers during the career of Rameses XIII, in the 
eleventh century before Christ. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 


TWO NEW NOVELS READY SEPT. 13 


THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


A romance of the Far East with its scene 
laid near Japan shortly after the war between 
China and that country. The chief motive is 
a Russian intrigue to throw Quelparte, an 
island province of Korea, into the hands of 
Japan as a sop for the possession of Port 
Arthur by the Czar, and the efforts of the 
Chinese, directed by Prince Tuen, to pre- 
vent it. 





Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50 





NEW FICTION OF 

LAFITTE OF LOUISIANA 

By Mary DEVEREUX 
THE HEROINE OF THE STRAIT 

By Mary C. CROWLEY 
IN THE EAGLE’S TALON 

By SHEPPARD STEVENS : 

THE GOD OF THINGS. 


TESTED POPULARITY 


IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT 
By FRANCES CHARLES 


A GIRL OF VIRGINIA 
By Lucy M, THRUSTON 


A MAID OF BAR HARBOR 
By HENRIETTA G. ROWE 


By FLORENCE BROOKS WHITEHOUSE 








by 





Publishes TITTLE, BROWN &G& CO.. Boston 


At all.«-.« 
Booksellers’ 








1. 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 

My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete. : 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and slips of books at reduced 
prices sént for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FPULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single jes, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect; the old as well 1s the 
new address should be given. 
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The Jewish Magazine and 
Illustrated Review. 


* experts. 
The organ of Zionism. 


SOME FORTHCOMING FEATURES; 


by Theodor Herzl. 
>» The Jewish Labor Problem. 
; Jewish Statesmen. 
Religious Industries. 
Will Hebrew Become the Liv- 
ing Language of the Jews? 


Sample copies mailed free. 


annum, 
320 BROADWAY. 
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Every phase of Jewish life treated by 


The Old=-New Land—a novel 


DGG 


Single copies, ten cents, one dollar per § 
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>THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(SEE SPECIAL OFFER BELOW) 
The Only Absolutely New. Encyclopaedia in 
the English Language . . . « .. 


EDITED BY: 
DANIEL COIT CILMAN, LL.D., 


President of John Hopkins University (1776-1901) ; President of the Carnegie Institution 


HENRY THURSTON PECK, PH.D., L.H.D., 


Professor in Columbia University. 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., 


Late Professor in New York University. 
And Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 


SEVENTEEN LARGE VOLUMES 700 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
MORE THAN 15,000 PAGES 100 SUPERB COLORED PLATES 
OVER 200 MAPS AND CHARTS MANY TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS 


One hundred departments covering the entire field of art, history, science, national 
affairs, and all topics of human knowledge from the most ancient times to the present 
day. A complete library, a never failing source of information, for the busy man, pro- 
fessional man, student, or general reader. The illustrations, colored plates, maps, and 
charts far surpass.in number, beauty, and usefulness those in any other encyclopedi 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL IS THE ONE GREAT 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Comparable only with the great German Encyclopzdias 
CRITICAL EXAMINATION SOLICITED SS eae ies 


The importance of this splendid work is too great even to suggest Ca haunt. elit 
in an advertisement. Send name and address on coupon & i ae 2 om the 
opposite, and a handsome prospectus with full description, - paso P 

sample pages, colored plates, and maps, together with Ke CNCTCLOReMA 
information regarding —_ = containing description, sample 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO READERS OF LT, _bagen, eotvandanaes, 08 information 


regarding your discount and littie-at-a- 
THE INDEPENDENT time payment plan for THE INDEPENDENT 


and_a little ata time payment plan will be per readers. 
sent to you, 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Publishers, NEW YORI 


SP Name... kc cee cece en tewnne dnc buds Misiee 
S 
~ Post-Office 
x 
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A NEW 
NOVEL BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI 


Temporal 
Power 


A Study in Supremacy 


By the author of 


“THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN,” 
“THE SORROWS OF SATAN,” Etc. 


This is a singularly striking and 
powerful book, dealing with a sub- 
ject which has never before been 
treated in fiction, and intimately 
touching upon certain topics which 
have for some time been uppermost 
in the minds of many people. 


For Sale Everywhere 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD 
@ COMPANY 


372 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





STILLMAN GOTT 


By EDWIN DAY SIBLEY 





CLEAN, wholesome, invigorat- 

ing story is ‘‘Stillman Gott.’’ 
It breathes of the fir balsam of the rich 
woods of Maine. It is redolent of 
the perfume of the fields. It is pene- 
trative with the ozone of the ocean. 


t ex MASTER spirit of the book, 
Stillman, is not so much a type 
as an individual. He stands out in 
sharply defined completeness. He 
lives and breathes and moves through 
the book, giving it force and action. 


O KNOW him is to love him, 
There is not a twisted fibre in his 
make-up. Herings clear and true, and 
his common sense is uncommon good 
sense. 


JOHN S$. BROOKS & CO., Boston 

















NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 














ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 


FOR 

LADIES’ WEAR. 

STERLING SILVER 
GRAY FINISH 


Warranted Timekeepers 


NINE DESIGNS. 
Booklet 
Application 


Illustrated 
Sent on 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Buildicg 
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to Never 


This Fite ‘Ss mooths the Reugh 
Places’’ in Your Business. 


$1.00 


For ONE LI 
Send PREPAID awe DOLLAR, we will 


New Perpetual 
DESK FILE 


necessa: 


ver OF can be ff 
Paid on receipt 
\ Of B1 to intro. F 


anywhere in the 
United States ‘a 
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View Feng Rochester Est, 25 Yrg, 
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( Stand the Test of Time 




















“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


an absolute 
its excellence 


on a pen ji 
guarantee of 





varieties of 
Ato suit 
All 

ave them. 
substitute. 


150} 
other styles 
every pu 
stationers 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
|_ Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N.Y. | 




















WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT,*327§ Broadway, New York 


CONCENTRATED EFFICIENCY 


That is the keynote of 


“ THE CHICAGO” 


Concentration of Keyboard 
Concentration of Mechanism 
Concentration of Price 


The only expansion over other machines is the exclusive good 


of which there are many. 


CHICAGO. WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
Il Wendell St. Chicago, Ill:, U.S. A. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. Six House Pu 


Combines advantage aah s and well equip upped school 
with attractive ites life tn n family o sipats. Send 
for Manual. 

MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
6 side,’ or 


Mm, Co 
Admits to leading colleges. Special studies tor nyiris who do not 
go to college. Mrs. M. F.-MEAD, Prin. 














Illinois 





ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Rockford, Ilinois. 


Fifty-fourth year begins September 18, 1902. Full college 
and preparatory courses. Well e uipped laboratories and 
iibrery. Healthful and beautif location. Special 
courses in Music, Art and Domestic Science. Gymnasium 
and resident physician. Address 


ROGKFORD GOLLEGE, 
Rockford, Illinois 


vA 


Box B, 








Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rion HALL, ASITBURTON PLACE. 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 
Opens October.1, 1902, Boston, Mass, 


EMERSON | 


College of Oratory 








CHARLES WESLEY ese on President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Li 

America. It aims to develop 

his own in 


HENRY LA WEENOE SOUTHWI Dea 
Ohickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, CK, Dene, + 











Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 

MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 
who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. —_— Erepenatoey and Advanced Courses. 
Misses Giiman, Principals 
Address Miss Fanny C. Guiup, Acting \Principal. 


rms 


‘a a 


Pm si gland 
CoNnSERVAT 
OF MUSIC 


We welcome students with unlimited am- 
bition and offer every facility for thorough 
work in all departments of Music, Litera- 
ture and Elocution. 

Our new building is completed and sets 
the standard of the world. 


GEORGE W. GHADWIGCK, Director: 
All Particulars and year-book will be sent by 














$ two 





. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. — 








Rogers Hall School 


For td Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar. 
Wellesley. Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field-Hockey. 

y Mrs. E.P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR wa 0 eo WOMEN. 


Rev. SaAmuEL V. CoLE, A MDD ‘ena a esl a 
ndowed co lege prepara’ 
i, dee, Be uates and others. An 
riénced teachers, ‘Native French and German 
ymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, ‘coll. 
Steam atl electricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within 
thirty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to the 
Pres hones Norton Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, 4"Fisu. 


Twen -five boys accommodated 
7, ¥ J. H. PrILusBuRY, A.M., Principal. 


WIN DSOR HALL SCHOOL 


1RLS. Send for circular. 
Anna M. Goednow, A. B., Principal, Waban, Masa, 


ROCK % SCHO°L os 
RI jeteq = at Wellesley Hills 


Massachusetts 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS, Wollastun (P. O.). 


Quincy Mansion School 
Sixth year opens in September. New England Home School for 
girls. He ndsome Mansion-House and new buildings. Beautifully 
located, near Boston. For full particulars, write to 
HorackE MaNN WILLARD, Sc.D. 




















Maryland 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 





Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. Teachers 
Specialists in every department. Lecturers of national reputation. 
System of education thorough and weapons. Extensive grounds. 
Location unsurpassed, Suburb*of itimore. Cpectons a 
completely equ’ pped.- Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


New Jersey 
New Jersey, Blairstown. 
ohn I. Blair 


Blair Presbyterial Acateciy } eee fe 
Fifty-fifth year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 45 acres. 
Moderate rates Joux C. SHarpe, A.M . D.D., cipal. 


New JERSEY, Bridgeton. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 


Prepares Boys for College or Business. “A Christian Home and 

School. “Beautiful — boys bast; . ity Meats a 
n of New Jerse ur boys uniformly do we 

— wey PHOEBUS W. LYON, A.M,, Principal. 


Miss Dana’s Schoo! for. Girls 


ISTOWN, N.. J. . (Suburban to New York). Ex 
pen ey curriculum - Gatineate admits to four leading 
colleges. usic and Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on request, 


New York’ 


Te ELLIMAN CHOOL, 234 W. 56th St.) N. Y, 19th 


Training Clase Ld Fh foe a Practice work. bne or 
oe ree. ition. Class limited. 


r course, Di a received State reco; 
Address until S Sept. bate Mrs. H. B, Elliman, 24 W, ¢18t St.-N, Y. City, 


NEW YOR. raES axert Dwight Method” 


LAW SCHOOL /Yorkcity) of Instruction. 

LL.B. } we. ora stat tes: mt at fo years, High Standards. Pre- 
0 ad for Cai 

ee Chonan GE CHASE, Dean. 


New York Sixty-eighth, year opens Oct. |, 


/ 192. Da 
University | Sie: mn 
Law School. (LL.B after three pears) Grad: 


—— two “yeare). 
uate Olasses 
tion gute, For circulars address L. J. TOR ENS Registrar, 





























Glasses, sessions 8 to 10 
Washington Square, New York City. 
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PACKARD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
101 E. 23d St. DAY AND EVENING ’*Phone 101-18 


Modern busin ss conditions demand ‘horoughly. trained help for all posi- 
tions of importance ~mén and women who are expert in the performance 
of certain special duties which appertain to the business. 

No risk is involved in selecting a school known tor the /horoughness of its 
work for more than forty years. 








Ask for Catalogue I Fall Session begins Tuesday, 
| aul Commercial Branches September 2. 














cee thede: 1 bt rete Mili discipli Sek 
Riverview Academy Mis ¢ isctp Officer. Mente 
earn discipline, which establishes correct Paabits of atudy and of thought, 
Physical development, sougot asthe meansto an end. For cata- 
5 thi | logue, address J. B. BisBeg, A.M., Principal. 
4 Hackley TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 
Di erent The Upper Schoo! 
reopens Oct. 1 in its new buildings in Hackiey Park, 78 acres; single 
and has a greater demand for rooms, every modern equipment, opring water, perfect sanitation. 
duates than it is able to Careful groper tion for college. Athletic field, Pander track, golf, 
meet. We have al and perfect! punippedechor’ where hockey, et 
dents are taugh in person. e also teach by mril 
WINDOW. TRIM AD. WRITING and 
fakD SIGN PAINTI Na. This school is endorsed ac e 
he best-merchants in America BECAUSE I1T’s 
PRAOTI CAL, Its students are eagerly sought. The Lower School 
Write for particulars to Dept. I, opens Sent, 24 | i a ay pny ~ beeyene Ag 12; best 
methods 0 mary education under train eachers ; 
Economist Training School, 138-140 West {4th St., training, art ork. etc. For catalogue address the Head po - — 
WILLARD H. Bonn, Pres, New York City. Rev. THEODORE GCG. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Ohio 


New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). Of u0 B iL I . . bY INSTIT pentth'end' wt 
8 ; 
CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL ¢ Torciers, | cially marked. “ilustrated catalogues ng ee 
Prepares for any college. Boys 101014 years at time of . JO wee NEY, ween - 


Rev 
etrance preferred. References: Bishop Huntington, 
Whitenead.4 College Presidents. J.B. WHEELER, A. M., Prin, . College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. OBERLIN 20th Year begins 
The Mackenzte School COLLEGE. ‘ertemner 4; 1902. 
The School doubled its enrollment within the ot Penqpene’ Se oe oe hs - IY panty n buildings. 
past year; it had no case of sickness, no case of seri- | Departments: The tory of Must Ly arses tn Drawing and 
ous discipline , , it had one specially trained master | Painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical ‘Tral 
for every six boys; it receives only boys who can for Wowen. Kighty-tour i wy cs students last year... FOr 
bring satisfactory testimonials. : 


GEORGE M. JONES. Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 
WATT W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Headmaster, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. = 
wet Pennsylvania 


is0n StROOL FoR BOYS, | FREE SCHOLARSHIES 


manlyconduct Ideal and healthful location qn one of the most FOR HOME STTDY to introduce throughout:the United 
‘eautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf, tennis, and new gymnasium. States the only Covyrighted Home Coll Course of Actual Busi- 


SEN). LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkiil-on-Hudson. N. Y. ness Training. Yoursforthe asking. Write to-day. . 23d Year. 
ACTUAL BUSINESS GOLLEGE, ninbarswera: Pa. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. Virginia &: 


Woodlawn Seminary and Masical Institute. — 
DR. HOLBROOK’ Ss SCHOOL Boonding Sehow, Ses gies. Rg em pms Academic 
will re-open Thursday, September 25th, 1902. instructors. $150. Epaam STINeom, Prin, Gordoneville. var * 


IHE LARGEST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 


Ten Thousand Students Annually Enrolled. Directed by the Council of Seventy. 
mly non-resident work offered. 


Advanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges and Schools. 
Elementary Courses for Layman, working ind¢pendently or in grow 
in the Church, Suriday School, soene People’s Society,-etc. 


For new and complete calendar of announcements address 


IHE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED. LITERATURE, . . Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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Seminaries 





Theological 
Yesr begins Sept. 24th, 1902. 
Open to college graduates of all 


HARTFORD es e2SitseSetiadit: 
mous THEOLOGICAL -<t22: 


equipment. 
Special courses in Missions and 


Religivus Pedagogy. ~ ¢ Be SEMINARY 


Prof. M.W Jacobus, Hartford 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Unejualled Uni- 
versity opportunities. Special instruction in the English 
Bible. Sociology and Missions. For information address 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS. Dean, 
Drawer 4. Yale Station, New Haven. Conn. 








" Massac HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 
= theological study. Elective system. .Large library. 
ial lectures upon missionary and practical questions. 
udent associate work in Boston and other city churches. 
For catalogues or information apply to 
PROFESSOR C. 0. DAY. 


700 Park Avenue, NEW YOR 
The next term will begin Wednesday, pas never 24th, 1902. 
The Faculty will meet for the admission of Students in the Presi- 
dent’s room at 9.30 A.M. 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 
The o ums: — b 





ofes w DAMS BROWN 
will be deliv ered fin the Adams ye eo evar Bi +. ath D, P.M. 
M. KINGSL. Recorder. 
SE —$ $< $$ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
86th year. 


Wesleyan Academy %th year, Om 
Preparation for college and technical schools. 
and gymnasium. Extensive equipment. 
Catalogue, address 





One of ‘the oldest 
institutions 


Rev. Wa. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





M AKE your fine 
white skirts 
~N and underwear of 


mi, 


muslin, 
fine.as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


For sale by 
leading 
retail- 
ers and 
jobbers 


Manufacturers’ 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Agents for this Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA *.° BALTIMORE 
CuicaGco St. Louts 


Boston 


Superior library | 
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Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish. ......-. 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 
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Spécial Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 
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Active, educated men in Mostern, Middle and Southern po 
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SEPTEMBER TOURS. 

As September is the most delightful month of the j 
for vacation trips we know many of our readers 
interested in the announcement by the Maine Central B 
of two personally conducted tours for that month. 
first of these tours to Montreal, the Lachine Rapid 
ae by way of the White Mountains leaves 

pt. 15th and costs $25 for the round trip. The oooulll 
through the celebrated Rangely Lake Region and 

opp ey to anglers to indulge in their favorite spor 
Cost All we ee 
class. “ or te 1 > 
Agent, M. C. R. 





DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 

Coupons due September 1, 1902, from First and Refv 
Mortgage Four per Cent. Bonds of this Company will 
paid after that date on presentation at the office of # 
Centra) Trust Co., 54 Wall street, New York City, 
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JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUG 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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STYLE 600 
The. ONLY Corset made 
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BETTER preserve a good, clear, natural complexion 
than risK injury in attempts to improve upon it 
with harmful cosmetics. 

Ivory Soap is the scientists’ formula for cleansing; 
it is an aseptic solvent for the impurities of the body 
which have reached the surface through the pores. 
It preserves nature’s -handiwork by removing that 
which would destroy its beauty. 
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Survey of the World 


The President’s New 
England trip continues 
to be one long ovation. 
The crowds assemble at every railroad 
station that he passes through, and in 
the larger towns and cities where he 
stops cheer him. And thousands press 
about him to listen to his words. Un- 
doubtedly the most important of his 
speeches was that which he made last 
Monday, in Boston, in which he dis- 
cussed the question of trusts, his main 
point being that it would be better if the 
States could control the trusts, but that 
it was almost impossible for them to do 
so. It was therefor time for a constitu- 
tional amendment which would permit 
the national Government to control them. 
His only specific suggestion would be 
that after such control was granted 
“ publicity ”’ was the first thing to be 
brought about. The part of this speech 
which excited the most comment is the 
following : 

“T think that most of our difficulties—here 
again, remember, I am not promising the 
millennium; it is not in my power to promise 
it—would be in a fair way of solution if we 
had the power to put on the national statute 
books, and did put on them, laws for the nation 
much like those you have here on-the subject 
of corporations in Massachusetts. So you 
can see, gentlemen, I am not advocating any- 
thing very revolutionary. I am advocating 
action to prevent anything revolutionary. Now 
if we can get adequate control by the nation 
of these corporations, then we can pass legisla- 
tion which will give us the power of regula- 
tion and supervision over them. If the nation 
had that power, mind you, I should advocate 
as strenuously as I knew how that the power 
should be exercised with extreme caution and 
self-restraint. No good will come from plung- 
ing in without havirig looked carefully ahead. 
The first thing we want is publicity, and I 
don’t mean publicity as a favor by some cor- 


The President’s 
Trip 


porations. I mean it as a right from all cor- 
porations affected by the law. I want publicity 
as to the essential facts in which the public 
has an interest. I want the knowledge givem 
to the accredited representatives of the peopl]. 
of facts on which those representatives ca?:, 1f 
they see fit, base their actions later.” 

Aiter leaving Boston the Presi¢ =:+ <n 
Tuesday spoke in three States, \ixs:-a- 
chusetts, Maine and New Hampsi:re. In 
Portland he was the guest of Thomas B. 
Reed, and at Lowell, Mass., the guest of 
ex-Governor Allen, of Porto Rico. At 
Haverhill he was the guest of Secretary 
Moody of the Navy. In Maine he made 
speeches at Old Orchard, where Repre- 
sentative Littlefield met him. On 
Wednesday the President proceeded’ 
through the heart of the lumber belt 
from Augusta to Waterville, and Sena- 
tor Hale and Representative Littlefield 
met his party at Bangor. On Thursday 
he was the guest of John Hay, Secretary 
of State, whose summer home is situated’ 
at Newburyport, N. H., along the shores: 
of Lake Sunapee. In his speech at Con- 
cord the President again referred to the 
trusts, and at The Weirs he addressed 
the New Hampshire encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, commend- 
ing the soldiers in the Philippines. On 
Friday the President went to Newport, 
N. H., and made there only a few short 
speeches. He was persuaded by Sena- 
tor Proctor to go boar hunting on the 
estate of the late Austin Corbin, where 
he succeeded in shooting a wild ‘boar, a 
large number of which are said to roam 
in the 25,000 acres of the preserves: He 
spent Sunday in Vermont, and during 
his trip in this State spoke at Windsor, 
White River Junction, Montpelier and 
Burlington. The President was the 
guest of Secretary Shaw at’his home on 
Lake Champlain on Sunday. There was 
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hardly any address the President made 
in which he did not talk about good 
morals as much as good politics. It 
was remarked by many how frequently 
he would single out some prominent man 
from the town where he was speaking, 
whom he praised by name. Such 
men were mentioned as General Cham- 
berlain, “Tom” Reed, William R. 
Moody and Governor Allen. The Presi- 
dent also spoke again warmly in favor 
of our duty to give reciprocity to Cuba. 


J 


The most important events 
last week in the anthracite 
strike situation were the 
manifesto of Abram S. Hewitt to the 
public in defense of the operators, the 
order of General Gobin to shoot strikers 
who attack the troops and the announce- 
ment that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan (who 
Mr. Russell Sage says has more influence 
with the coal operators than any living 
man) will not interfere toward any set- 
tlement. Mr. Hewitt, who is in the 
closest touch financially with the oper- 
ators, says that arbitration is now not a 
solution of the problem; “the claims of 
Mr. Mitchell and the organization over 
which he presides are in contravention 
of the principles of free government; ” 


The Strikes 


and that the United Mine Workers are - 


trying to gain such control of the labor 
field in the coal industry that no non- 
union man can get employment—a right 
on the part of every man which “ cannot 
be surrendered without the sacrifice of 
individual liberty,” and which “ cannot 
be arbitrated any more than the right of 
a man to his own home if it shall be 
claimed by an outsider who proffers ar- 
bitration.” Thus Mr. Hewitt makes the 
operator the true bulwark for the rights 
and liberties of the honest miner whom 
the union is in reality betraying. This 
manifesto, together with Mr. Morgan’s 
promise to keep his hand off the strike, 
seems to have given the operators cour- 
age, and the retail dealers who have got 
the cue from somewhere are telling their 
‘customers they can have all the coal 
they want next month for $6 a ton. The 
operators intend to circulate Mr. Hew- 
itt’s manifesto among the miners. Mr. 
Mitehell in a brief rejoinder to Mr. Hew- 
itt avers that “the miners’ organization 
have never sought to prevent non-mem- 
bers from working with them in the 
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mines, and they had no intention of seek- 
ing to abridge the right of any mine 
worker to become or not to become a 
member of the organization in the fu- 
ture.” The operators declare this state- 
ment of Mr. Mitchell is incorrect and 
“quote from documents,” while the 
miners say Mr. Hewitt attempts to ab- 
solve the operators from all blame for 
the prolongation of the strike, which is 
as foolish as it is disingenuous. In the 
meanwhile some ten of the collieries are 
partially working, while, on the other 
hand, the trade unions of the country 
are nobly coming to the aid of their 
striking brothers with large donations 
of money. The public itself seems to be 
getting every day more clamorous for 
arbitration, and there is no question but 
that the great preponderance of public 
opinion is on the side of the strikers. 
On the whole there are no indications of 
an immediate settlement from either of 
the contending parties. What pressure 
the public may bring to bear or what 
Mr. Morgan may do is an uncertain 
quantity. In the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania and at Bluefield, W. Va., there 
has been considerable rioting and shoot- 
ing the past week in which both the 
State troops and the strikers or their 
sympathizers took part. In Bluefield 
the fury of the people is especially ex- 
cited because the strikers are being 
evicted from their homes, of which the 
company are the landlords. Popular 
feeling is so strongly with the evicted 
that no one will permit himself to be 
sworn in as a special constable to help 
in the eviction, and the troops who final- 
ly had to do it are shot at from ambus- 
cade. In Pennsylvania General Gobin, 
whe is in command of the State troops 
in the Shenandoah section, has issued an 
order which is in effect a command to 
the militia to fire upon the strikers when- 
ever they are attacked. If this results in 
any bloodshed whatever it may be the 
beginning of the end of the strike, for 
violence is considered now by all compe- 
tent labor leaders the worst thing that 
can happen to their cause. 
_ 8 


There is as yet no sign of 
abatement of the cholera 
epidemic which is sweeping 
over Manila and the Philippines. The 
pest is not confined to the lower regions, 


The 
Philippines 
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but has found its way into the mountain 
towns, and the coming on of the rainy 
season makes contention against it more 
difficult. The number of deaths in the 
provinces ranges from 350 to 450 daily, 
and in Manila alone there is an average 
of from fifty to seventy cases. The dis- 
ease has broken out on the ships in the 
bay, interfering with the closeness of 
quarantine. As ir. most tropical countries 
the natives regard the epidemic as a visi- 
tation from heaven and are in no spirit to 
assist the authorities in suppressing its 
ravages.—Monsignor Guidi has been 
appointed Apostolic Delegate to the Phil- 
ippines, and will set out late in September 
in pursuance of his duties. Monsignor 
Guidi was born at Alatri in 1852, and has 
been a student in several important Cath- 
olic universities. His first notable mis- 
sion was in 1879, when he was sent as 
Secretary of the Extraordinary Embassy 
to represent the Pope at the marriage of 
King Alfonso of Spain, and since that 
time he has filled a number of offices. 
He has since 1899 been Secretary of 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs at 
the Vatican. He will be nominated a 
titular Archbishop, and his consecration 
will take place September 21st.—General 
Miles is ordered to “ proceed about Sep- 
tember 15th to the Philippines to inspect 
the army there with reference to instruc- 
tion, discipline and supplies.” It is un- 
derstood that General Miles, tho of supe- 
rior rank, will not interfere with the acts 
of the officers at present in command, but 
will merely investigate the conditions pre- 
vailing in the islands and report to 
Washington.—The Chinese exclusion act, 
which was passed during the last session 
of Congress, will put a stop to the em- 
ployment of Chinese labor in the Philip- 
pines. Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, 
who has studied the condition of labor in 
the islands for the War Department, dis- 
trusts the success of American enterprise 
under the present system, and thinks that 
no restriction should be placed on the 
supply of labor. 


The situation in Colombia, 
Venezuela and Haiti is still 
revolutionary. In Venezuela President 
Castro is apparently driven into his last 
stronghold, and the news of the fall of 
Caracas and probably of the flight of the 
President may soon come to hand. Gen- 
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eral Matos with 8,000 troops is within 
some sixty miles of Caracas, and both 
he and Castro are preparing themselves 
for the final fight. This may come in 
days or weeks, probably the latter, how- 
ever,as delay is the custom in all Spanish- 
American countries. General Matos is 
thought by many Europeans to be a 
much superior man to General Castro 
and he is expected to do more for Venez- 
uela when he becomes President. At 
any rate he has a large fortune at stake 
in the country, which is some guarantee 
for him to do his best for the return of 
peace and prosperity. General Castro. 
has shown a good deal of energy and 
courage in this struggle, but as an exam- 
ple of his magniloquent literary style, 
which does not always accompany brav- 
ery, we make a quotation from the ad-. 
dress which he issued on the eve of his: 
departure for Barcelona, where, it will 
be remembered, he was completely 
routed : t 

“T find myself in the condition required to. 
fulfill the mission with which I have been in- 
vested by Providence, and it is my desire to. 
render myself worthy of that mission. Brac- 
ing myself with the conflicts of peace, and 
raising my stature if need be beyond the limi- 
tations of nature, I shall chain events and 
harness them to the car of victory in the very 
camp of the rebellion. 

“TI declare myself in campaign. 

“T am going to transfuse into the operations 
of the war the enthusiasm of my faith, my 
nervous activity, and the efficacy of my per- 
sonal direction. Now you will see that with 
the heroism of my soldiers and continuance 
of my fortune I shall draw from the burn- 
ing bosom of battle, in behalf of the life of 
the nation, guarantees for our liberty as citi- 
zens, stability for progress, prestige for our 
institutions, and purified in the crucibles of 
sacrifice and honor, the elements with which 
we must construct the new building of the 
national regeneration. 

“ Soldiers! I am now, as always, your com- 
panion. A post in your camps and a laurel 
of those which you will shortly reap consti- 
tutes in these solemn moments the aspiration , 
of my pride as patriot and warrior.” 


Altho the main armies have not yet 
joined battle small skirmishes have gone 
on among the rebels and the Venezuelan 
troops at various places, and at Caru- 
pano 700 rebels were defeated by 1,000.» 
Government troops, with a few hundred 
wounded and killed. Venezuela has also . 
notified the Governments of the world 
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that she has blockaded her ports and re- 
fuses to allow them any commerce with 
the rest of the world. But, in accord- 
ance with the canons of international 
law, an announced blockade must be 
“‘ effective,” and as President Castro has 
not enough ships to make any blockade 
effective the nations are paying no at- 
tention to it. President Castro, however, 
has seized a couple of German boats. 
In. Colombia General Uribe-Uribe, the 
military leader of the revolutionary 
forces, has issued a proclamation in which 
he urges his followers to thwart the 
French Company’s purpose of selling its 
franchise to the American Government 
for the purpose of digging the Panama 
Canal. He declares that the Colombian 
Congress must ratify President Sancle- 
mentes’ act, giving a six years’ extension 
of the time of the franchise to dig the 
canal, otherwise it is illegal. This means 
that the revolutionists will fight the 
Panama Canal route. Attorney-General 
Knox has just left for Paris to investi- 
gate the right of the French company to 
sell the canal. The revolutionists are 
still more or less active in Colombia, but 
there seems to have been no decisive en- 
counters lately. In Haiti anarchy seems 
to rule. The whole trouble is over the 
succession to the Presidency, and in the 
last reports the village of Limbe, about 
eighty miles from the capital, has been 
attacked and recaptured by the troops 
of the Federal Government. The coun- 
try is being desolated far and wide, and 
General Nord, who is now in command 
of the troops of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, has suffered one severe defeat, 
which means that the _ revolutionary 
movement, which is in favor of M. Fir- 
man for the Presidency, is for the pres- 
ent getting the wee hand. 


Following the recent scandals 
at Sandhurst, and probably 
as a consequence of them, 
Colonel Kitson has been placed at the 
head of that military school. Colonel 
Kitson was for a time governor of Kings- 
ton Military College in Canada, and at 
the time when he appeared as a witness 
before the Commission on Military Edu- 
cation was Military Attaché at Washing- 
ton. It happens thus that he is familiar 
with the methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline at West Point, which will account 


Sandhurst 
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for the nature of the reforms he proposes 
to introduce at the English school. He 
is characterized, moreover, as a man of 
decision and vigor, clear of vision, and 
possessing the true self-confidence which 
springs from fullness of knowledge. 
The views expressed by Colonel Kitson 
before the Commission may be taken as 
the program of his directorship and have 
thus important practical bearing. He be- 
lieves that the length of the course at 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, to get effi- 
ciency, should be two years. There are 
difficulties in the way of extending the 
course at Sandhurst, but while one year 
remains the course that should be at least 
a real year, with less vacation time than 
is now given. More of practical work he 
thinks is necessary—¢. g., rifle shooting 
and musketry should be taught. Not 
only should riding be taught, but horse- 
manship and horsemastership, as is done 
at West Point, where a boy is trained to 
fit his horse’s bridle and saddle, to groom 
his own horse and the like. Cadets 


should go to camp for two months, and 
they should, moreover, go into camp with 
the regular soldiers at maneuvers and 
take their part in the maneuvers simply 


as a battalion. Every cadet should serve 
two-thirds of his time as a private and 
the last third as a non-commissioned offi- 
cer, as at Kingston and West Point. At 
present there is no means of discovering a 
man’s aptitude for command. The teach- 
ing of topography should be improved. 
The standard of the final examination 
should be raised, and if cadets fail to 
reach it they should be freely “ cast” as 
at West Point. The knowledge that a 
higher standard is required would be 
stimulating to cadets. Higher teaching 
capacity, moreover, is necessary in the in- 
structors, and better pay should be given 
than now, in order to attract stronger men 
to these posts. He thinks that the com- 
mandant should be young and in sym- 
pathy with his officers. There should be 
an effective board of visitors, like the 
board at West Point. And, lastly, fees at 
Sandhurst should be reduced. The fees 
at Kingston are £150 for three years; at 
Sandhurst £150 for one year, and yet the 
feeding and comfort of the cadets are 
said to be quite as good there as at the 
military colleges. Sandhurst, in a word, 
needs, according to Colonel Kitson, a 
vigorous waking up. 
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In a recent speech in the 
House of Commons Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that 
the South African mines should be taxed 
so as to pay part of the war expenses, 
but not in such a way as to cripple their 
activity. There are rumors that he 
means to exact £50,000,000 or £100,000,- 
ooo from the Transvaal, but he himself 
has not yet given out the figures. Mean- 
while it is interesting to consider just 
what the Rand gold fields have done and 
are doing. Since the first production of 
gold there in 1887 up to the present time 
the value of the gold extracted from 
these mines amounts to £80,000,000 ster- 
ling, which would be equal in weight to 
750 tons avoirdupois. In the last work- 
ing month previous to actual hostilities 
the rate of production was 450,000 
ounces of gold, or a value of over. £1,- 
500,000 sterling. The total combined 


The Rand 
Mines 


‘debt on which interest was paid by the 


Rand mining companies before the war 
amounted to about £5,500,000. There 
are now some 160 different mining com- 
panies, 124 of which are situated on the 
main reef proper. Before the war more 
than 90,000 natives were employed on 
the mines and the value of the machinery 
in use was estimated at over £20,000,000. 
According to the calculations of one ac- 


quainted with the fields the mines cannot 


be exhausted in less than fifty years at 
the lowest estimate. 
& 


The Poles and the 
German Catholic Center 


It looks to-day 
as if the luke- 
warm _ support 
given to the Poles by the Center—that is, 
the Catholic party of Germany—would 
draw away the Polish vote from the 
support of that party and so influence 
general imperial politics. Hitherto Up- 
per Silesia has been in the hands of the 
Center ; now the racial hatred of the Ger- 
mans to the Poles has wrought a great 
change. Those Poles who have hereto- 
fore supported the Center are advised by 
most of their native papers to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to withdraw 
trom the reactionary Center and improve 
their own situation. On the occasion of 
the third reading in the Prussian Diet of 
the bill for the appropriation of 350 mil- 
lions of marks ($87,500,000) for the col- 
onization of Prussian Poland with Ger- 
mans, it so happened that the whole 
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project could have been defeated at the 
time if the Center had given the Poles 
proper support. There wanted but two 
votes for the defeat of that section of the 
bill, but the three members of the Center 
that were present in the Chamber ab- 
stained from voting and contributed thus 
to the victory of the Government. On 
this account the Berlin correspondent of 
the Polish Kuryer Pognanski (the Posen 
Courier) severely criticises the behavior 
of the Centrist members and asserts that 
the present attitude of the Center toward 
the Poles does not corrésportd with that 
of former times. So, too, the principal 
western organ of the Center, the Koel- 
nische V olkszeitung of Cologne, observes 
that for a long time the sympathy of the 
Center with the Polish faction has not 
been such as it was during the Kultur- 
kampf, when Windthorst on one side and 
the Rev. Stablewski on the other solici- 
tously cherished that relation. At that 
time the Government made no distinction 
between German and Polish Catholics, 
and the Catholics themselves did not 
make such a distinction. To-day, how- 
ever, the religious question no longer oc- 
cupies the foremost position, and there 
no longer exist the common ideals and 
practical demands which formerly ob- 
scured national differences. However, 
the Keoelnische Volkszeitung calls upon 
the Catholic members of the Parliament- 
ary bodies of both nationalities to try to 
effect an understanding. 

“ The present estrangement,” says that jour- 
nal, “ will please only those who hate the Ger- 
man and Polish Catholics in an equal measure, 
and who await the moment when with the 
prospects of victory they will be able to begin 
a struggle on a large scale against the Catholic 
Church.. To many the war against the Polish 
Catholics on the eastern: border is only the 
prelude to a more general action. This pre- 
lude will be effective if the Prussian Catho- 
lics of both nationalities do not recognize that 
they must act in concert. Upper Si- 
lesia will naturally be the scene where at the 
coming elections these differences will mani- 
fest themselves most distinctly. . . . It is 
necessary betimes to strive for an agreement. 
According to Polish sources there are in the 
districts to-day represented by Centrist depu- 
ties from 75 to 90 per cent. of Poles; in the dis- 
tricts of Ratibor and Prudnik, 50 per cent. In 
view of the sharpened national opposition these 
people are the object of the national Polish 
agitation which is more -radical in Upper Si- 
lesia than elsewhere because in Silesia there 
is an entire lack of the mitigating influence of 
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the Polish nobility. Leaders, young but able, 
and, what is most important, descended from 
the common people of Upper Silesia, have as- 
sumed the places of the educated men who had 
come from the outside and who were once 
their teachers. The influence of these leaders 
on the people is growing constantly stronger.” 


To the Polish Orendowntk (the Advo- 
cate) of Posen, the situation appears 
thus: 


“It is of concern to the Center that there 
should be no rupture—that is also our inter- 
est. We shall not now attempt to decide 
whom this estrangement most concerns, but 
it is certain that not the Poles, but the Ger- 
mans, have brought about this strained situa- 
tion. The task of the Center is, therefore, to 
remove the obstacles which divide the Poles 
and the German Catholics. We are to-day in 
a struggle which, as the Koelnische Volks- 
seitung admits, is the prelude to a general re- 
ligious war. Germanization and 
Protestantization go hand in hand; they have 
designs upon our nationality and our faith. 
The same party has designs upon the faith of 
the millions of German Catholics also. Our 
interest is, therefore, a common one.” 


The Polish Gornoslazak (the Upper Si- 
lesian) of Kattowitz criticises harshly 
the Koelnische Volkszeitung’s defense of 
the Center against the charge that it be- 
haved falsely and hypocritically : 


“Until the Centrists cease to cultivate Ger- 
manization in the Church through the abuse of 
the sanctuaries for Prussian purposes; until 
they cease to agitate in behalf of German mil- 
itary associations and German popular ‘ educa- 
tion’ societies; until the Rev. Cardinal Kopp 
officially condemns the iniquitous work of the 
Rev. Kroker and those like him, who shield 
themselves behind him; until they cease to 
send to us German priests who impair our 
mother tongue in the pulpits, while they drive 
our Polish priests to the Brandenburg sands; 
until the priests cease in the pulpits and con- 
fessionals to make war in common with the 
gendarmes, the teachers and the Lutheran 
fanatics against our Polish and Catholic pa- 
pers; until the Center voluntarily returns to 
us the Upper Silesian seats in the Diets and 
ceases to regard them as its property—till then 
there can be no talk of any agreement. The 
Center has committed among us so much mis- 
chief already that it has become unendurable. 
The Catholic basis on which our alliance with 
the Centrists has rested has been foolhardily 
and thoughtlessly destroyed by the Centrists 
themselves for the favor and praise of the 
Prussian Government. Hence our cry is: 
‘AWAY WITH THE CENTER FROM 
POLISH LANDS!’” 
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King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
reached Potsdam August 27th 
and was met by the Emperor, the 
Imperial Princes, Count von Bulow and 
others. The next morning the King 
with his hosts entered Berlin before the 
published time, so that the great crowds 
gathered about the Brandenburg Gate 
were astonished at the sight of the splen- 
did cavalcade. At this Gate the Chief 
Burgomaster, Herr Kirschner, read a 
short address of welcome, the King in 
reply shook hands with him, and the 
carriage passed on. At the State ban- 
quet in the evening Emperor William in 
a toast to his guest said : 


Royal 
Visits 


“When I say with all my heart ‘ Your 
Majesty is welcome’ it is no mere expression 
of conventional politeness, but rather an ex- 
pression of the deepest conviction of my heart. 
Your Majesty is welcome as the son of the 
Chivalrous King Humbert, of whom I ever 
retain reverent recollection. Welcome to your 
Majesty as King of that magnificent and 
beautiful Italy, the land of our dreams and 
the source of inspiration for our artists and 
poets. Welcome as our faithful ally upon the 
renewal between ourselves and our illustrious 
friend, the Emperor-King Francis Joseph, of 
that alliance which unites us, which continues 
in its old strength, and which has woven itself 
into the lives of our peoples after having for 
several decades assured the peace of Europe, 
as by God’s will it will continue to do. The 
entire Fatherland unites with me in shouting 
this joyous greeting, ‘His Majesty the King 
of Italy. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’” 


._In view of the fact that the Italian press 


has _ systematically depreciated the re- 
newed Triple Alliance, this foregather- 
ing of King and Kaiser may have some 
political significance——On the day be- 
fore the arrival of King Victor Em- 
manuel at Potsdam the Persian Shah was 
bidding farewell to England and turning 
toward Paris, the next stage in his Euro- 
pean journey. He had landed at Dover 
August 17th, where he was met by 
Prince Arthur of Connaught and others 
in behalf of King Edward. From Dover 
he went to London, where he dined with 
the Prince of Wales and was received by 
King Edward at Marlborough House. 
London welcomed the Shah as it wel- 
comes most notable strangers, but no 
special significance is attached to the 
visit. 
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The Experiment of Gladdington 


By Herbert D. Ward 


HE tall, tasseled corn bowed drows- 
ily. On either side of the narrow 
valley the muffled mountains rose 

in huge steps. Their undulating outlines 
were soon blended at the curve of the 
valley in a luxuriant marriage. That 
morning the brook itself seemed too 
languid to lisp; it laved its banks oilily. 
The only evidence of life in the hamlet 
was a single cloud of sleepy smoke re- 
luctant to leave its narrow chimney. In 
the two intersecting streets pigs, horses 
and cows lay motionless in the dew. The 
profound silence that precedes the bustle 
of the new day, and that needs only the 
inevitable and disillusioning crow of the 
cock to dissipate it, still held all nature 
spellbound. 

It was a magic morning. The light 
increased voluptuously. It bathed the 
landscape. The rays of the sun, shorn 
of their hot brilliance, glided through an 
opalescent medium more tenuous than 
the thinnest mist, and lent a glamour that 
can only be seen on an early morning in 
the Cumberland of Tennessee. 

The only incongruity was the iron 
track. Impervious to September witch- 
ery, unmoved by illusions, it uttered a 
protest against peace and isolation, that 
even now became vibrant. Overhead the 
wires began to sing. 

Then the cock crew. Immediately, as 
if in antiphone, a strident whistle, incipi- 
ent far down the glade, was buffeted 
with disgust from mountain to moun- 
tain. The spell was shattered. The vil- 
lage of Inverness awoke. 

The smoke that had clung lovingly to 
its own vent now shot up in a perpendic- 
ular column as if a pressure had been 
suddenly relieved. The cattle in the too 
broad streets realized that day had come. 
The few horses scrambled up, shivered, 
and then began to nose for undiscovered 
tufts in the close-cropped sward. The 
pigs started off on a full. run, while the 
cows stood stock still, as if moodily mak- 
ing up their heavy minds whether to 
await their milking or to meet it. 

From the white house by the track the 
smoke became blue and clear. A man 


came out, looked at the morning critical- 
ly, plowed his way through half a dozen 
hounds, and ambled lazily to the depot. 
With lack-luster expression the sta- 
tion agent awaited the first train from 
the South as it drew in. He greeted the 
engineer with a yawn that would have 
done credit to the entrance of Luray 
Cave. The baggage-master jerked open 
his door and threw, with a listless 
“ howdy,” a bag into the surprised arms 
of the agent. It was a brand-new trav- 


eling bag and on the outside were silver 
letters. 

“ Jer-usalem Ginsing!” exclaimed the 
agent; “ who in sugar does this belong 


drowned any answer that might have 
been given. The train began to move, 
and at the slam of the sliding door in the 
baggage car the bewilderedagent turned, 
still hugging the valise. 

Before him stood a tall, elegantly- 
dressed young man. 

“ Check,” said the vision, peremptorily, 
displaying his disk, “ where is the near- 
est hotel?” 

Captain Broome, the station agent, 
dropped the valise, brought his hands to 
his hips, and stared at the apparition, 
working his gaunt jaws as if he were 
trying to find the right expression to fit 
the sight. Inverness was almost a lost 
cove. Upon the whole long line this 
was the smallest, most retired, most se- 
clusive village. The station, the storé 
and post office combined, and the school- 
house were its only. public buildings. 
The only excuse for a station at all was 
the freight in tan bark and the express 
in whisky and ginseng. There was 
neither conveyancing in land’ nor so- 
journing of transients. Drummers were 
unknown and a stranger was as rare as 
snow. 

The two men stood regarding each 
other. Curiosity and suspicion warring 
with good nature and hospitality on the 
one side confronted reserve and wonder 
on the other. 

“ Look ye here, mister,”’ said the agent 
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stroking his tobacco-stained beard and 
thrusting his hat back, ““ you wuz bound 
fur Tullyhomy or Chattanoogy. You’ve 
made a mistake. This baint no mount- 
ing resort.” His head described an ex- 
pressive half circle. “ Do you see arly 
tracks of a hotel?” 

“No hotel?” The stranger’s black 
eyebrows lifted with well-bred surprise. 
‘““Why—that’s bad. I have been advised 
by my doctor in Memphis to come here 
for my lungs. I was going to stay some 
time. Isn’t there a boarding-house? If 
there’s a minister here I’ll consult with 
him.” 

During this long explanation, which 
was given glibly, and with eyes roam- 
ing over the placid scenery, the agent 
had watched the stranger favorably. At 
the mention of the doctor’s recommenda- 
tion Captain Broome’s face lighted. He 
rubbed his hands together and joyously 
stuffed a quid of tobacco into the hollow 
of his cheek. This young invalid might 
be the advance guard of a great real es- 
tate boom. 

“What mought be your name?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“ Gladdington. My father is a Louis- 
iana planter, and I’m at the University 
of Memphis.”’ 

The readiness of the young man to 
give his family history and occupation at 
first touch did not cause any surprise. 
The station agent merely took the trav- 
eler’s check and compared it with his 
statement. Then he nodded. 

“By Jericho!” he said. “ You come 
with me. You rich ’uns needn’t turn up 
your noses at we poor ’uns. Sarey—my 
darter—’ll look after yer fur a day or 
two, anyway; then we'll see. There ain’t 
no other place in the valley. It’s lucky, 
Mr. Gladdington, ye didn’t bring no nig- 
ger servant with ye. If yer had, ye could 
have gone right on. We don’t tol’rate 
no niggers here. We don’t stomach ’em. 
I was a scout in the wah, sir. I led 
Sherman’s army, I did. I warnt no 
Rebel. We mounting men stood by the 
flag. But by all the brimstone in Tyre 
and Sidon I'd kill a nigger who’d das’t 
to sit down an’ be equal to me. I'll heft 
the bag, sir. Follow me.” 

The young man hung back with disin- 
clination that did not seem strange. His 
host was so uncouth, any high-bred guest 
must wince a little. 
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“ But the minister—? ” 

“The minister! He’s only a North- 
erner, he is. He’s in Tullyhomy, a-vis- 
itin’ the Baptist preacher. He won’t be 
back until Saturday. Oh—he’s—” 

“Very well,” said the young man, 
meeting the agent’s eyes wearily. “I’m 
pretty tired traveling all night; and if 
you will put me up I'll go.” His mouth, 
that looked weak in speaking, was firm- 
ly closed now, and with an evident air of 
forced determination he followed. 

As Captain Broome led the short way 
he wondered and pondered. Captain 
Broome was by all odds the leading man 
in the village, and the richest—tan bark 
contractor, land seller, the owner of a 
plantation, a brick yard, and thousands 
of acres of mountain top. Besides, he 
combined the arduous duties of ticket, 
freight and express agent, with auto- 
cratic satisfaction. He had, caused the 
postmaster to be appointed, had a half 
interest in the store, and supported the 
minister. Therefore he had a right to 
wonder and ponder. 

“ He mought be the new deputy from 
Nashville to run down them wild cats. 
Ger-henna! But he’s a cute ’un. If he 
ain’t him, an’ is rich, there ain’t no law 
agin my sellin’ him a little bottom or 
mounting fur cash. [f it’s lung fever he 
has, Sarah, she’ll nurse him. It won't 
upsot her, a little thing like that!” 

The familiar aroma of fried ham en- 
compassed the house within and without. 
When her father called and told her that 
he had brought a guest to breakfast 
Sarah did not even turn her head to look. 
She cut another slice and put it in the 
bubbling pan. Captain Broome’s place 
was a species of boarding-house for any 
one who came along,and Sarah Broome’s 
beauty and fame as a cook were known 
to all railroad men from Chattanooga to 
Nashville. Many a fireman’s heart flut- 
tered as the engine hit the curve and the 
captain’s house came into view. Then 
all the trainmen would watch for the an- 
swering signal to the calling whistle, 
for Sarah never failed, when she was at 
home, to wave a handkerchief or a towel 
in reply to their shrill courtesy. Some- 
times she even blew a kiss. 

Charles Gladdington had not noticed 
the girl. He followed. Captain Broome 
to a room that was good sized and 
scrupulously bare and neat. 
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“ There,” said his host, as he put the 
bag down; “ ye can stay here ez long as 
ye like, an’ ye can pay me two and a half 
dollars a week. Ye can take what we 
give yer to eat, which’ll be fillin’, an’ ac- 
cordin’ to Hile. When ye’ve washed up 
ye can come down ’n feed.” 

There was no lock on his door; but 
Gladdington closed it, and then dréw a 
long sigh. He was very pale and looked 
tired out. He was evidently greatly ex- 
cited. He plunged his face into the wa- 
ter gratefully. From such a swarthy 
complexion as his the grime seemed 
hardly to dissolve. He changed his col- 
lar, brushed his hair with great care, as 
if he were going down into the dining- 
room of a first-class hotel. After giving 
his black, curly mustache another twist, 
he looked himself over in the glass. He 
certainly was a handsome young fellow, 
of the dark Louisiana type, of almost ef- 
feminate features, but strong of figure. 
He had the fine, tapering fingers that 
only a gentleman is. supposed to possess 
and his nails were pink and polished. 
He nodded at himself familiarly and 
then straightened his shoulders, as if for 
defense, and started down stairs. 

“ Sarey!” Captain Broome hitched his 
head around toward the opening door, 
and in a semi-apologetic way made as if 
to pull down his shirt sleeves. “ This is 
the young gentleman with a tech of lung 
fever from Memphis. As he must be 
hungry I reckon we'll set right down.” 

Charles Gladdington advanced and 
made his most profound bow. Sarah, 
bending over the hot stove, nodded to- 
ward the spider, turning just in time to 
surprise the end of her guest’s exagger- 
ated obeisance. When their eyes met 
they both started with unconcealed sur- 
prise. Thus two extreme types came to- 
gether for the first time. There was the 
flashing brunette, tall, broad-shouldered, 
of a delicate yellow complexion, tinged 
on the cheekbone with red, of a pirate 
eye, and the blackest, curly hair, set off 
with a certain pathetic romanticism of 
mien, which, when backed by perfect 
dress, is apt to play havoc with the op- 
posite sex. On the other hand, see the 
waviest of light brown hair, the bluest 
of eyes, the whitest of skin, with the red- 
dest of cheeks surmounting a tall figure 
robust with perfect health. Sarah was a 
beautiful woman, spoiled’ because she 
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had never met her equal. They were a 
splendid couple, fit ambassadors of Eros 
from the North and from the South, well 
met in this neutral zone. 

Charles Gladdington took an involun- 
tary step forward, and held out his hand 
impulsively to the ideal of his dreams. 
As impulsively she wiped her hands 
upon her apron and hid them behind her 
back. 

“ Set down, sir,” she said, with a vivid 
blush. “I'll serve ye in a minute.” Her 
blush was reflected in his face on the in- 
stant as if ina mirror. He hastily took 
his seat, met the old man’s eye, evaded it 
in confusion, and looked out the open 
door down the sunlit valley. 

Captain Broome glanced inquiringly 
from the one to the other ; then he pursed 
up his mouth with a twinkle in his eye. 
He evidently recognized the seeds of ro- 
mance that are not slow of growth in the 
Cumberland Mountains, and his heart 
went out to the young stranger. This 
was the first time that he had ever seen 
his daughter embarrassed by a young 
man. The prospect of an interesting 
courtship would warm the blood of the 
oldest inhabitant in the valley, and Cap- 
tain Broome had not forgotten his own 
youth. He thought of his dead wife, 
Sarah’s mother, before he spoke again. 

“Ez I was sayin’, Sarey, to this young 
man here, it is tarnation lucky, by sugar, 
that he didn’t bring no nigger valeese 
with him. I suppose he’s used to that 
trash, to wait on him, but I guess he can 
stand it fur a few days or weeks, hey? 
Ye see, sir, there ain’t but one nigger 
fam’ly within ten miles, an’ the little 
Northern preacher went an’ axed them 
to come ter meetin’. By Gee—hosha- 
phat! he’d a’ been shot like a rattler, if 
they’d a’ come, an’ they’d— By Sodom 
—they’d never known why the earth 
opened an’ swallered ’em up. Why, I 
kin tell a nigger a mile off by their fin- 
ger nails. There ain’t no mistakin’ ’em 
an’ their rummy eyes an’ the smell they 
got on ’em. All the same, I was a scout 
for Gen’ral Sherman through these 
mountings, an’ I fought fur freedom 
agin’ yer relatives, mebbe. I guess we — 
won’t have any quarrel about that, hey, 
now?” 

“Now, pop!” Sarah put her plump 
arm lovingly about her father’s neck. 
“Do shet up an’ eat! You see,” looking 
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over her father’s shoulder at her guest, 
and displaying the reddest of lips and 
whitest of teeth, “ Pop’s clean gone out’n 
his head on that subjec’. Somethin’ ter- 
rible happened years ago. His sis- 
ter—” 

“Look ye hear.” The station agent 
half arose, and leaning over the table 
brought a face swollen with the sup- 
pressed rage of a dark memory only a 
few inches from the brow of his guest, 
who sat as if hypnotized by the sight. 
“You’re a Southern gentleman of the 
true sort, I kin see; wouldn’t you have 
riddled that black fiend’s body into a 
sieve? Yes, we burned him—and by 
Golgotha! if a nigger touched my darter, 
even with the tips of his fingers I’d do 
him the same way.” He fell back in his 
chair and breathed heavily. About his 
brown, creased neck the white arms of 
his daughter clung. 

“There, there!” she said, cooing. 
‘Pop, ye’d better eat an’ forget all that. 
What’ll the gentleman think? Look! 
ye’ve skeered him. He’s all of a tremble. 
Don’t ye mind pop, mister. He’s the 
gentlest man in Tennessee, an’ he’s the 
best, an’ he’s all I’ve got.” 

But Gladdington did not reply at once. 
He looked disgusted and annoyed. 

“You did right,” he said with a low, 
harsh laugh; “for such a black devil 
burning is too good, and shooting one of 
the luxuries of the season. I’ve got the 
_— feeling myself. I don’t like to talk 
of it.” 

“Yer hand, young man!” 


The sta- 
tion agent rose and reached over his 


gnarled fist. “Them sentiments does 
credit to yer raisin’ an’ honors yer State. 
As long as ye stay here ye can count on 
ole Tim Broome fur yer friend, an’ make 
this house yer home—hey, Sarey?” 

The eyes of the young people met ; the 
black and the blue melted together. The 
color came to the one until he appeared 
like a red carnation, and it left the other 
until she became like a white lily. And 
her head drooped before his fervid gaze. 

Far beyond the door of the valley a 
whistle sounded. The agent voraciously 
finished his food and then hurried off to 
meet the freight. With gruff and cor- 
dial hospitality he excused himself. The 
two were left alone. 

That evening, after supper, the two 
men sat out, each tilted back against the 
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house. They both smoked in silence. 
The agent puffed his pipe in unctuous 
content. The day’s easy work was done; 
he had made a thrifty bargain in tan 
bark and was ready to rest and think it 
over. Captain Tim Broome was not un- 
moved by the beauty of the soft-gleaming 
valley or by the frowning shadow of 
the opposite hill. He gave a quick glance 
at his young guest and smelled the fra- 
grance of the Louisiana cheroot. It was 
of a finer leaf than that grown in his 
garden, as the invalid was of a finer 
fiber than any who had ever lodged un- 
der his roof. “ Why not?” he thought. 
“Why not?” 

At that moment a familiar hymn be- 
gan, as if apologetically, in a low ca- 
dence. Little by little it gathered vol- 
ume and tone. Even as she sang, Sarah 
Broome blushed scarlet. But she sang 
on and took the chorus like a bird. Her 
pure, untrained voice must have carried 
as far as the lime bowlders on the rise of 
the slope. It mingled with the melody 
of the brook. Then Charles Gladding- 
ton took his cigar from between his teeth. 
A soft tenor took up the chorus, trans- 
forming it out of its native rudeness. 
Feeling its way, until it absolutely 
blended with the soprano, his voice be- 
gan to soar like a full-throated nightin- 
gale. It was the rich, luscious tenor that 
is only found and seldom heard among 
the jubilee singers. When the chorus 
ended Gladdington began again softly. 
By this time Sarah was standing at the 
door, in the full moon, entranced. She 
was the leading singer in the valley, but 
never had she dreamed of such a voice 
as his. This time he sang alone, ending 
with a fine bravura. 

“T didn’t know,” she said, softly, “ you 
could sing like that. Why didn’t you 
let me know?” 

He laughed, showing his white teeth. 
“TI hadn’t thought of it before,” he an- 
swered. “ Let’s try it again.” 

They took up a Methodist hymn, pop- 
ular in the valley: “Only Wait, and 
Murmur Not.” 

It was late—quite after nine o’clock— 
when the songs ceased. The store had 
long since closed. The valley had re- 
tired.- The old man started as if from a 
dream and rubbed his eyes and yawned 
with outstretched arms. ; 

“ Ye'll hev ter jine the choir,” he said. 
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“ The little Northern preacher ‘Il be pow- 
erful glad ter hev ye there. Sairy—she 
leads all the chunes.” 

“T think I will retire,” 
man, abruptly. 
for the door. 

“Won't yer say good-night?” Sarah 
followed him a step and held out her 
hand. 

But he looked her straight in the face. 
In the moon’s stray light she could see 
that he was deeply moved, for his black 
eyes were wet. 

‘‘Good-night,” he said, brusquely, ig- 
noring her gesture ; then, as if to retrieve 
his harshness, he added in a softer tone 
that was almost caressing in its Southern 
cadence, “ good-night.” She watched 
him until he was lost in the darkness of 
the stairway. Then she sighed. 

“Ye’d better turn in, gal,” observed 
Captain Broome, gently. “By Gee- 
hoshaphat! but he can beat the Angel 
Gabriel all holler. I reckon he won’t 
leave fur quite a spell—er longer.” 

2 * * * * * * 

On the Saturday night of that week 
the Rev. Mr. Barton came home from 
Tullahoma. He occupied two rooms 
near the school, in a half-finished house. 
His bedroom was plastered. His study 
was without laths. He had no curtains 
on his study windows. At nine he sat in 
the glare of an imported student’s lamp, 
bent over some notes that were to be ex- 
panded into his next morning’s dis- 
course. His was the only light in the 
village. Indeed, he was a familiar sight 
to his neighbors, sitting there evening 
after evening. It was their habit, when 
trouble or sickness or an uncontrollable 
desire to gossip overcame them, to tap 
at his window by his elbow. Sometimes 
he would let them in by the casement, 
sometimes by the door; and when haste 
— he had often vaulted out without 
a hat 

The newlyrisen moon showed a grace- 
ful figure standing outside the minister’s 
open window. It had stood there for 
some minutes watching, as if hesitating 
whether to call or to pass by. Then, 
with a weary sigh, the minister raised 
his tawny head and looked out. 

“Hullo!” he said, unsurprised. 
“Who’s that? Want to come in?” 
Charles Gladdington came close to the 


said the young 


He jumped up and made 
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open window until the light of the lamp 
fell full upon his face. 

“You'd better go ’round to the door,” 
said the minister, abruptly. 

As soon as Mr. Barton said this he 
carefully closed the window before he 
went to the door. This he also closed 
after his visitor. 

“TI am Gladdington—Charles Glad- 
dington,” the young man began in almost 
an embarrassed way. “I understand 
that a friend of mine has written you a 
letter about me.” 

The minister’s face lighted. Before 
he spoke he looked his caller over with 
grave curiosity. The Rev. Henry Bar- 
ton was only a poor home missionary, but 
he was enthusiastic in “ the cause.” He 
came from generations of reformers, and 
he was fond of experiments. His glance 
was such as might have been cast upon a 
curious ontological specimen. 

“Ah, yes!” he said, “I remember. 
You have really come, have you? I 
didn’t suppose you would. How long 
have you been here? Where are you 
staying?” 

Gladdington answered these ques- 
tions briefly as if he were reciting a les- 
son. 

“ How long do you expect to remain 
here?” 

“TI want to stay three months, and 
should like to stay always.” 

A wave of compassion swept over the 
minister’s face. 

“ With Captain Broome?” he queried. 

The young man hesitated. “ We get 
along very well—so far. ‘There’s no- 
where else to go.” 

“'Well—you'll be at church to-mor- 
row? You might take a Sunday-school 
class.” 

“Do you think so?” eagerly. 

“Yes. It would be better. And then 
—have as good a time as you can. And 
don’t come to see me unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Tap twice at the win- 
dow. I am always here after dark. You 
had better go now. Good-night!” 

He shook his visitor’s dainty hand with 
perfunctory cordiality and then showed 
him out. As soon as the preacher found 
himself alone he hastily opened the win- 
dow and drew a deep breath. The look 
of anxiety did not leave his face. He 
tried to write but could not. He put out 
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his light, drew his chair to the epen win- 
dow, and with his head in his hands 
watched the silvery valley with a mellow 
_look of inquiry. 

Two weeks ‘passed. They were filled 
with languor and with moist heat. It 
seemed as if by day the narrow valley 
gave no air to breathe. Early evening 
now brought in its ante-twilight train a 
new sight. The hamlet that had found 
ample food for gossip in the last shoat 
run over by the freight now acquired 
more sensational material. It was noth- 
ing less than Sarah Broome out walking 
with the new boarder. Clad in a per- 
fectly plain white, unstarched gown that 
concealed few outlines of her generous 
form, without a hat, no longer ignorant 
of the redness of her hands which she 
vainly tried to hide, unconscious of the 
rare texture of her face, where the rose 
fluttered like an aurora, she walked with 
a step and a grace that no dancing-mas- 
ter can teach. Beside her the Southern 
gentleman stiffy stalked. He was unbe- 
comingly dressed in a long-tailed black 
coat that was an insult to the weather 
and to the inhabitants. Besides, he 
smoked an alien cigar, whose aroma was 
the gossip of the store. 

His exquisite care of dress proclaimed 
him an exotic to the valley and moun- 
tain of the Cumberland. His contrast to 
the native blue and gray jeans of Sarah’s 
neighbors was as much a source of se- 
cret embarrassment to him as it was of 
secret pride to her. This superiority 
which thrilled her became an irritation to 
the loungers at the station and to the 
young men of her acquaintance. Some 
jealous swains boldly proclaimed the 
stranger a secret revenue agent sent up 
from Tulahoma. But no one ever heard 
of an agent wearing a frock coat in mid- 
summer in such a place as this. The fact 
that Captain Broome indorsed him, and 
that he was a Southerner, protected the 
stranger from insult or ambuscade. Be- 
sides, popular curiosity is always a safe- 
guard. A man who had come to Inver- 
ness for his health, and who could sing 
the schoolhouse full of enraptured moun- 
taineers, and who was reputed to be rich 
enough to pay board a whole summer at 
the rate of two and a half dollars a week, 
and whowas known to fling pieces of two 
bits to dirty infants on the slightest prov- 
ocation, was not an undesirable addition 
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to a community which was getting a lit- 
tle tired of itself. The possibility of a 
match between “ Sairy”” Broome and the 
exclusive stranger was talked about in 
every hut within a radius of five miles. 

That day the two struck the trail that 
led up the steep mountain side. They 
did not speak. The path was worn gray 
in the limestone and led from bowlder 
to bowlder. Beyond was a broad shelf 
about one-third up the mountain. There 
they intended to sit and see the sun fall. 

As they ascended the luxuriant valley 
expanded before them. Warm scents of 
earth and growth and bruised, pungent 
foliage, an effluence impossible to de- 
scribe filled them with languorous delight. 
Like a fawn the girl leaped from rock to 
rock, laughing merrily. She was very 
happy, and at every dexterous jump she 
cast a bright glance at Charles, who 
looked strangely out of place in this 
rough country in his black city clothes. 
Once as she slipped he involuntarily 
stretched out his hand to help her, but 
quickly drew it back. She noticed this, 
and a pained expression of wonder 
clouded her joyous face. 

At last they reached the breast of the 
ascent that towered above them almost 
precipitately. About them the trunks of 
fallen trees lay tangled in decay. Sarah 
ran ahead, and, choosing one parallel 
with the valley below them, sat down 
with a sigh of content. She then shyly 
moved her dress toward her, blushing 
like a Celt. The young man, after an 
imperceptible hesitation, took the place 
vacated by the limp, white muslin. For 
a moment his swarthy face showed the 
traces of a struggle. Then, throwing 
the care, whatever it might have been, 
off his mind, he said: 

“Miss Broome, you will never know 
what you have done to me. This is the 
happiest moment of my life.” 

Sarah’s head drooped. Then, as her 
guest stopped, she glanced up. He sat 
with his aristocratic hands clasped about 
his knees, looking inquiringly down the 
valley. What did he ask of the stream, 
the silent cove, the pastures fringed with 
tropic copse, the cold escarpment on the 
opposite hights, the formal cypress about 
him, or the girl by his side? His eyes 
filled with tears, and the daughter of the 
valley noticed with emotion the twitching 
of the apple at his throat. What could 
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he not be to her? Alas! What could 
she, rough handed, ignorant, unpolished, 
expect to be to him? If he made but a 
sign of love! ‘“ Men are so plumb stu- 
pid!” she said to herself. She felt that 
it ought to be only a moment from earth 
to heaven. Why did he not speak, or 
call her by her first name? That would 
be enough. 

But the man sat there, trembling with 
a love that he felt it no longer possible 
for him to hide. He would have given 
the world to have touched her hand, but 
he did not make a motion. He would 
have surrendered heaven to have touched 
her lips, but he locked his tight and 
threw the key away. Ah, the anguish of 
silence before the avowal and the ecstasy 
of it after! 

At the moment when this restraint was 
becoming unbearable a slight rustling 
and the click of a moving stone diverted 
the woman, but were unnoticed by the 
man. A faint odor polluted the sweet- 
ness of the evening. Then there came 
the warning as unmistakable to him who 
hears it for the first time as to an experi- 
enced hunter. Sarah caught her com- 
panion by the arm. A frightful pallor 
made Gladdington look absolutely blue. 
In her terror she did not notice a new 
characteristic in her lover’s countenance. 

“Don’t move for your life!” she 
breathed. “ The rattlesnake is just be- 
hind us!” 

Before him lay a large half-decayed 
branch denuded of its twigs. Gladding- 
ton stooped and slowly raised this, its 
base resting on the ground. His muscles 
heaved; his cheek bones stood out; his 
veins swelled. Instead of turning red he 
became black with exertion. At last the 
huge branch stood upright. Then for 
the first time he glanced around. His 
eves met those of the serpent not five 
feet behind him. It was one of those 
rare, huge rattlesnakes, left unhunted by 
the hogs that feed over the mountains, 
and that seldom meet the human observa- 
tion. They are the sea serpents of the 
forest. It was fully fourteen feet long, 
and its body was of the girth of a man’s 
thigh. There it reared, like an impossi- 
ble nightmare, blood-curdling, nerve- 
killing, horrible, impatient to strike. The 
human eyes for an instant quelled the im- 
pulse to leap. It was enough to poise 
and direct the downfall of the branch. 


OF GLADDINGTON 
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This fell between the two lovers. . The 
limb met the snake in its spring, and 
crushing its ponderous form upon the 
rock, partly stunned it. 

In a moment the man was upon it—a 
sight in his fury no less awful than that 
of the convulsed snake. With irresisti- 
ble force he lifted the branch again and 
again, and flattened the gasping head be- 
yond recognition. It was not bravery. 
it was savagery. 

But the girl, as she watched her deliv- 
erer, did not think of this. If she had 
but recognized the feeling, he was to her 
like St. George conquering the dragon. 

“Charles!” she cried. “Mr. Glad- 
dington, come away!” 

His face, distorted with rage, cleared 
into tender anxiety as it ‘encountered 
hers. He dropped the stick and bounded 
to her. She flew into his arms, and 
turned her white face to his. It was her 
first act of surrender, and she hurried to 
it. Charles Gladdington stooped to kiss 
and to claim. 

“ Sairy!” cried a gruff voice from be- 
low. “Sairy!” The two sprang apart; 
he rigid, tense, evidently frightened ; 
she trembling with weakness. 

“Yes, paw!” she answered, faintly. 

“Kem down! Yer Aunt Hanna’ hez 
jes’ come in from Rollin’ Cove. Yer 
better hurry, ’case she’s plumb hungry.” 

“We're comin’, paw!” Like a vi- 
brant bell the rich voice gathered itself 
and pealed down the valley. 

Then Sarah looked up tenderly, con- 
fidingly, to her lover, and with an arch 
shrug of disappointment, gave him her 
hand just as if they belonged to each 
other. 

“Ye’d better not tell paw about the 
rattler. He’s mighty short this ev’n. I 
can sense that by his voice. Come along. 
We'll hev ter run.” 

* * 1K * * * * 

Captain Broome was indeed in.a black 
temper that night. He ignored his guest 
and scowled upon his daughter. 

“What d’ye think?” he growled. 
“Am I ter. tend the freight an’ tickets. 
an’ express an’ store an’ fry the supper 
at the same time? By Sodom an’ Gee- 
hoshaphat! ” 

“What is the matter, paw?” His, 
daughter put her hand upon his shirt- 
sleeve in her most engaging way. “ Do 
tell me.” 
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The boarder looked on anxiously. 

“Wall,” he began; “ hit’s that imp 0’ 
blackness, Tom. The only nigger in the 
hull valley, by Sodom! An’ I'll run the 
skunk out if he ever teches me ag’in. 
That kangeroo plumb stepped on ter my 
foot—on that corn I’m so keerful of. 
Shootin’s too good fur him, ain’t it now? ” 

Captain Broome turned his hot, in- 
jured face upon his guest, at the same 
time holding out a bruised, bare foot for 
inspection. Charles met the infuriated 
gaze with the silent displeasure that he 
had shown before in excessive scenes 
like this. His eye grew dull and dilated. 
He paled with annoyed feeling which he 
did not trust himself to express. 

“T see,” said the captain, ferociously, 
“you an’ I is alike in that. I kin smell 
um. I kin sense um a mile away. The 


next time a nigger teches me I'll plug . 


him. See this?” 

He took from his hip pocket a revolver 
and clinched it viciously. ‘Then he put 
it up with a sardonic smile, and grasped 
the young man’s hand. “God o’ Israel! 


If a nigger but teched my Sairy, or 
looked at her, I’d soak him in ile an’ 
make a torch fit fur Julius Cesar! ” 


But Gladdington’s sensitive nature 
could endure this exhibition of race rage 
no longer. It seemed to disgust him so 
that he could not remain in the room. He 
left the kitchen and sank into a chair on 
the porch. There he sat trembling in 
every limb and perspiring at every pore. 
He was not a strong man, and he had en- 
dured excitement enough for one day.. 

* * * ok * * * 

That night at eleven o’clock a timid 
rap awoke the “Rev. Barton” from a 
sound sleep. He jumped up and hurried 
to the window. There stood a huddling 
figure. Fearing an accident or a tragedy, 
the young missionary beckoned the visi- 
tor toward him. The minister was 


used to mountain feuds; he did not 


speak aloud. As it drew nearer Barton 
recognized the face of the young South- 
erner. But how changed! It was 
drawn with fear and had the desperate 
look common to criminals closely pur- 
sued. Ina moment he had leaped in the 
window and had dropped down, shiver- 
ing, in the chair, his head hidden in his 
hands. 

There was just enough light for the 
minister to see this dejected and miser- 
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able outline. He did not speak for some 
time. Then he said in his most matter 
of fact tone: 

“ Well, what’s the matter now?” 

The form below him shook with emo- 
tion suddenly unpent. 

“Oh, my God!” came the convulsed 
cry. “Why did I ever see you? Why 
did I ever come? He has found me out, 
and was going to kill me. I had just 
time to jump out of the window and 
quit.” 

“ Nonsense!” with cold curtness. 

“T tell you he had his revolver ready; 
I saw it, and I heard him sharpening his 
knife ; then he tried my door. I couldn't 
stand it another minute, and I escaped.” 

The clergyman walked the room in 
perplexity, and then said in his kindliest 
tone: 

“Captain Broome told me that he 
liked you. I’m sure you must be mis- 
taken. You’re overwrought and you 
imagine the impossible. You are having 
hallucinations. You feel—and you fear 
—but you do not reason.” 

“T have lived in Hell—don’t you see I 
have?” Charles Gladdington raised his 
face, streaming with tears, distorted and 
demoralized. “ All my life ‘I felt my- 
self more white than black, and wanted 
to live among the whites and be like 
them. ButI can’t. I don’t dare. When 
a man looks at me I feel like sinking 
through the ground. What would they 
do if they found me out? They would 
kill me like a rattlesnake. He would 
burn me to death—he said so. Lend me 
enough to take me back. Hurry! He's 
coming after me. I’m going where I 
came from, and to my own people. I'll 
send it to you in a few days. But, my 
God, don’t tell! Forgive me! I know 
you won’t.” 

Gladdington staggered to the window 
and peered anxiously into the still night. 
He shook with mortal fear. 

With a firm look the young home mis- 
sionary took all he had and handed it to 
the cringing negro. There were no 
words to say. Ina moment the pale ap- 
parition had glided over the casement, 
and had slunk into the darkness that pit- 
ifully swallowed him up. 

The next morning the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
ton strolled over to the station. He 
found the agent sitting alone, tilted back, 
smoking a pipe. 
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“ Hullo! ” he cried, as he caught sight 
of the minister. “ There’s queer goin’s 
on over here. By Jericho! That young 
boarder o’ mine warn’t nowhere to be 
found this mornin’. I knocked at his 
door fur breakfast, an’ as he didn’t sing 
out I busted it in, an’ the room was plumb 
empty. It air most tarnation queer—jes’ 
like a story you read. He was the like- 
liest young squirt I ever see in these 
parts. I wish he’d come back—I kinder 
reckon he will. Perhaps he’s only gone 
out huntin’.” He mournfully shook his 
head. 


England After’ 


By Justin 


THINK I am fully justified in saying 
that the general feeling of the Eng- 
lish public now that the Coronation 

is over is one of intense relief. Every 
one is glad that King Edward has so far 
recovered from his severe illness; every 
one appreciates the courage and nerve 
which the King showed during the cere- 
monial itself and the days immediately 
preceding it, and every one wishes him 
along and prosperous reign. If the King 
should live, as there is every reason to 
hope that he may do, to the years which 
his mother attained he may still have a 
long reign before him, and there can be 
no feeling anywhere but a wish that the 
reign may be prosperous. 

Nevertheless it is quite certain that the 
disappointment caused by the unavoid- 
able postponement of the Coronation had 
brought about a strong feeling of reac- 
tion in the public mind,.a condition of 
distrust which in most cases it was not 
possible to shake off. It is not’easy to 
obtain an encore for the state of enthu- 
siasm into which the British people, 
especially in the great towns and cities, 
had been brought while the preparations 
were going on for the Coronation as first 
announced. We read, of course, in the 
English newspapers every day the most 
glowing and all but lyrical descriptions 
of the rapturous loyal enthusiasm which 
fills the hearts of the British people and 
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“ And Miss Broome? Sarah?” 

A grave look came over the old scout’s 
face. He put his pipe on the floor of the 
platform, as if it could no longer com- 
fort him. 

“ Thet’s the trouble of it. Sairy set 
store by that young man. She’s teary 
and sot. She says he’s had a fit, or a 
faint, or sumphin’, and wants the woods 
sarched for ’im. She says he'll come 
back, shore’s he’s livin’, if he’s a-livin’ 
man.” 

But the old scout’s boarder never came 
back. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


the Coronation 
McCarthy 


prevents them from feeling at any time 
overdone with royal ceremonial. But I 
trust that American readers will be able 
to make proper allowance for this sort of 
thing and not to attach too literal a mean- 
ing to these prose dithyrambics. In 
England we quite understand it all; we 
regard it as an unavoidable part of the 
ceremonial and put up with it according- 
ly. The English people are undoubtedly 
very loyal to their sovereign. They are 
satisfied with the conditions and the re- 
sults of monarchy, and very few indeed 
among them have any desire to see a 
change in the form and principle of gov- 
ernment here. But the English are not 
on the whole an enthusiastic people and 
the general feeling of loyalty has little 
of kinship with the tic and almost 
devotional spirit which the principle of 
monarchy would seem at one time to 
have aroused and carried with it. 

I feel, therefore, quite warranted in 
saying that the British public awoke on 
Sunday morning with a profound sense 
of relief that the Coronation was over 
and that the improved prospects of the 
Sovereign’s health came as an additional 
source of gratification. We have still 
many great sights to see, of which 
the naval displays at Portsmouth, where 
the fleets of the world are to be repre- 
sented, will be the most important and 
the most impressive. All these will be 
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welcomed and gazed upon and wondered 
at in their turn, but their coming is 
waited for with composure, and if any 
performance should by chance have to 
be postponed the postponement would 
not utterly disturb a whole system of 
national preparation. The ordinary Eng- 
lishman finds just now in what Carlyle 
would call “the great heart of him” a 
quiet hope that the business of life may 
be allowed to go on for a while at least 
in its ordinary way. 

Arthur Balfour has not as yet had 
much opportunity of proving what his 
capacity may be for the work of Prime 
Minister. Intellectually he is, according 
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THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 


to my judgment, well qualified for the 
place, and I am sure that many a man 
has left behind him a fair reputation as 
Prime Minister who had not anything 
like Arthur Balfour’s gifts and resources. 
But he has not thus far shown himself 
quite equal to the actual business of lead- 
ership in the House of Commons and I 
have never thought that the work was 
quite congenial to him. He is essentially 
a man of thought; he has acquired a 
large and liberal culture, but his whole 
frame of mind seems that of a philosoph- 
ic thinker, a student and a man of letters, 
with a certain curious combination of the 
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dreamer and the skeptic rather than that 
of an energetic and a resolute parliament- 
ary worker. He has been disparaged a 
great deal of late by critics in newspapers 
and on platforms, and some of his less 
friendly observers are disposed already 
to set down his political career as a fail- 
ure. I do not thus judge of him and I 
am still inclined to believe that if he 
can but throw his soul completely into 
his parliamentary task he can pull him- 
self together and show that he is equal 
to the highest functions of his office. He 
is one of the most genial of men, friend- 
ly, kindly and sympathetic, who can never 
have made an enemy unless where en- 
mity is born of mere political antagonism. 
He has always shown himself agreeable, 
gracious and winning in his manners 
even to his most extreme opponents in 
the-House of Commons. He was always 
ready to meet every suggestion coming 
from any accredited source with perfect 
good temper and with a mind open to 
receive and consider the views and the 
arguments of those who sit in opposition 
to him and his administration. During 
the greater part of my twenty-one years’ 
experience in Parliament I have been 
for the most part utterly opposed to the 
policy and the measures which it has been 
his duty to represent and press forward, 
and I have hardly ever of late years 
found myself in the same division lobby 
with him on any public question. But I 
have always found him most ready to 
give a full and fair consideration to any 
representations which had to be made to 
him in public or in private, and I have 
often known him to go out of his way in 
order to secure a hearing for the sugges- 
tions of his political adversaries. I still 
entertain a strong hope that a new career 
is opening to him and that he may prove 
himself fully equal to its demands. 

The new administration has lost its 
ablest financier and indeed one of its 
ablest men all around by the withdrawal 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach from the 
high office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. His successor in that place, 
Mr. Ritchie, is a man of great ability 
who as President of the Board of Trade 
has shown a distinct capacity for the 
work of administration. He has yet to 
be proved in his new and more important 
function, but I am strongly inclined to 
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THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES THOMSON RITCHIE 


believe that he will not disappoint the 
expectations of his friends. I feel a thor- 
ough respect for Mr. Ritchie, and altho 
I am, of course, entirely opposed to his 
general political views, 1 have always re- 
garded him as a fair-dealing, just and 
honorable man, and I hope that his new 
career will give him a better chance than 
he had before of showing that he pos- 
sesses high administrative ability. 1 am 
encouraged just now to indulge a lit- 
tle in the prophetic, for I remember 
telling the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
months ago that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach would never be able to work on as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under the 
conditions which made his advanced and 
enlightened financial views unsuited to 
the policy of his Government. Perhaps 
when the Conservatives in power have 
come to learn how much they have lost 
by their failure to understand the finan- 
cial views of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
they may become all the better inclined 
to give a fair chance to the intellect and 
financial capacity of his successor. 

No one could have been much sur- 
prised to learn that Sir John Gorst has 
ceased to hold his place in the adminis- 
tration. Sir John Gorst is one of the 
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ablest men in the House of Commons - 
and has had experience and education 
quite beyond those which could be 
claimed for most of his former col- 
leagues. But his temperament had in it 
too much of the critical and the analytic 
to suit the level of most of those col- 
leagues and there was something about 
him which always made dull respect- 
ability believe that he was mentally turn- 
ing it into ridicule. He was perhaps 
meant to be a free-lance, as he used to be 
in the now distant days when he was a 
conspicuous member of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Fourth Party, and 
he never seemed able to school himself 
down to the kind of work which he had 
to do in the Department of Education 
with the heavy and drowsy Duke of 
Devonshire as his official chief. I think 
the Ministry loses much also by the dis- 
appearance of Lord James of Hereford 
from his place in the Government. As 
Henry James in the House of Commons 
he was one of its most effective and bril- 
liant debaters and delivered many a 
speech which might have been a model 
alike of argument and of eloquence. His 
promotion, as I suppose it would be po- 
lite to call it, to the House of Lords re- 
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moved him from the arena where he had 
a fair chance of displaying his great tal- 
ents to something like effect,and now that 
he is out of office his career may be re- 
garded as closed for the present at least. 
Every one who knows him knows what 
a kindly and steady friend he is to his 
friends“and how considerate and courte- 
ous he can be even to his most extreme 
political opponents. 

The outer world has not yet been per- 
mitted to know why Lord Salisbury so 
suddenly resigned his place as Prime 
Minister ; why he did not wait until the 
Coronation ceremonies had been got over 
before he insisted on giving in his resig- 
nation, and why he excused himself from 
attendance at the ceremonies. He is still 
younger in years than some of those who 
hold high office and do not seem to have 
any inclination for retiring into private 
life, and his work as leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the House of Lords was hard- 
ly of that exacting order which might 
excuse even an invalid for refusing to 
put up with it for a month or two more. 
As Hamlet says, “ there is something in 
this more than natural if philosophy could 
find it out.” Iam afraid that my philos- 
ophy at least cannot pretend to find it 
out, but I feel well convinced, as most 
others do, that there was some reason 
for Lord Salisbury’s sudden resolve and 
for his close adhesion to it which has not 
yet found its way into the columns of 
the leading journals. 

Those among us who could contrive to 
turn their attention away now and then 
from court ceremonials and military re- 
views and the reception of Indian princes 
have been much gratified by the an- 
nouncement that John Morley’s life of 
Gladstone is expected to appear at the 
close of the year. I am glad to see that, 
notwithstanding all the space exacted in 
the newspapers for the Coronation 
pageantry, there have been some long 
and excellent reviews of Herbert W. 
Paul’s study of Matthew Arnold, which 
has just added a volume to the Mac- 
Millan series, “ English Men of Letters.” 
Herbert Paul is one of the ablest English 
writers of the present day and he has 
made a thorough study of the genius and 
the works of Matthew Arnold. A few 
sentences which I cannot forbear from 
quoting tell us in the opening chapter of 
the volume how exalted and yet how 


reasonable is Mr. Paul’s critical estimate 
of Arnold: 


“In his double character of poet and critic, 
Matthew Arnold may be called. our English 
Goethe. This is not to put the two men on a 
level; for, of course, one could not without 
absurdity talk of Goethe as a German Arnold 
Goethe is one of the world’s poets. . Matthew 
Arnold is little known to those. who do not 
speak the English tongue.” 


I think the comparison with Goethe is 
happy and is just, all the more because 
Mr. Paul’s admiration for Arnold does 
not prevent him from seeing that the two 
men stand on a different level of great- 
ness. 

Herbert Paul was for some years a 
member of the House of Commons and 
was rapidly rising to genuine distinction 
in debate. He lost his seat in 1895 and 
has had as yet no chance of returning 
to the House because of his strong and 
resolute opposition to the Jingo policy of 
the present Government. The inevitable 
reaction is, however, already setting in 
and a nobler and more healthy policy will 
once again prevail with the majority of 
the constituencies. We may expect be- 
fore long to see Herbert Paul resume his 
career as a member of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Some of our novel-writers have been 
doing good work lately. Ernest W. 
Hornung has told a grim and powerful 
story in “ The Shadow of the Rope.” 
This book is sensational indeed, but it 
would be an injustice to it to set it down 
as a mere sensation novel, because its 
sensational power consists far more in 
its study of character and its mastery of 
feeling than in any dramatic or melo- 
dramatic incidents. ‘“ The New Chris- 
tians,” by Percy White is a very remark- 
able novel and ought, I think, to be 
especially welcome to American readers 
because of the pictures it gives of certain 
sets in London society with whom 
stranger visitors might not be likely to 
make acquaintance. Percy White is one 
of the ablest of our rising novelists. His 
touches of satire are light and delicate 
but very keen and firm, and the whole 
tone of his books is healthy and inspir- 
iting. I do not think he has ever done 
better work than is found in “ The New 
Christians.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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An English Pupil of Machiavelli 


By Professor Goldwin Smith,D.C.L. 


R. MERRIMAN has done good 
service: to English history by 
publishing the letters of Thomas 

Cromwell with a biographical introduc- 
tion.* Cromwell, as we all know, was 
for ten years the Vizier of Henry VIII, 
the organizer of Henry’s despotism and 
the main agent of the religious revolu- 
tion. But a singular interest attaches to 
an English statesman who was a distinct 
and avowed pupil of Machiavelli. 
Machiavellism is not dead, tho it has 
changed its outward vesture and its lan- 
guage. On the contrary, it appears to be 
awakening to a new life. So it seems 
when a distinguished writer, after sum- 
ming up the case between Russia and 
Finland and pronouncing that the right 
is on the side of Finland, proceeds to say 
that this matters little; the only arbiter 
between nations being force; that Russia 
has force on her side; that she is the sole 
judge of her own interests, and that no- 
body can gainsay her will. Machiavelli 
would perhaps find his principles lurking 
under the plea of inevitability, by which 
philosophic writers in England justify 
flagrant breach of solemn covenants in 
the attack upon the Transvaal. He might 
even find them under the profession of 
obedience to a Providence which, it 
seems, gives the weak without regard to 
equity into the hands of the strong. So 
in the whirligig of time the past comes 
round again. The eclipse of religious 
faith and of the morality sustained by it 
which gave birth to Machiavelli is giving 
birth to a new Machiavellism in our day. 

Wolsey, Henry’s first Vizier, was 
wrecked by the affair of the divorce, i im- 
properly so called, since the Pope cannot 
divorce, he can only declare a marriage 
null ab initio on specified grounds. The 
consummate diplomatist had exhausted 
his arts in vain. The Pope, tho far from 
Hildebrandine, and personally ready to 
make any concession, dared not offend 
the imperial nephew of Catherine of Ara- 





* LIFE AND LETTERS OF Tuocees CROMWELL. By 
Roger Bigelow Merriman Harv., B.Litt., 
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gon. Then Thomas Cromwell, Wolsey’s 
Secretary, stepped forward and advised 
the King to cut the knot which the great 
Cardinal had failed to untie, by disclaim- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Pope and 
transferring the case to his own tribunals, 
in which his own fiat would decide. The 
advice was eagerly adopted and its au- 
thor mounted to the hight of power. 
The early history of Cromwell is ob- 
scure. But he had been a wanderer, had 
apparently served as a mercenary soldier 
in Italy and had there imbibed the teach- 
ings of Machiavelli, whose work he did 
not shrink from citing as a handbook of 
practical statesmanship far superior to 
chimerical notions of religion and moral- 
ity. Returning to England he had be- 
come a solicitor, and in that calling had 
learned to combine legal chicane with his 
political Machiavellism and his brutality 
as a Condottiero. His extraordinary 
business powers recommended him to the 
confidence of Wolsey, who, immersed in 
foreign policy, was glad to find a secre- 
tary able to relieve him of the details of 
home and financial administration. He 
has had credit for chivalrous conduct to- 
ward his fallen master. Of this Mr. 
Merriman seems to strip him. But at all 
events he had the address to quit the sink- 
ing ship with grace and without the ap- 
pearance of deserting his benefactor. 
For religion Thomas Cromwell, as his 
biographer truly says, cared nothing; he 
was a politician pure and simple, and the 
aim of his policy, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, was the exaltation of the Crown at 
the expense of every other power and in- 
fluence in the State. Ignobly and by foul 
means he did, and for the time success- 
fully, what Strafford at an after day 
tried to do in a nobler way without suc- 
cess. For ten years he ruled and un- 
scrupulously carriedonthe revolution. He 
brought the Convocation on its knees to 
the King, whom he made absolute lord 
of the Church. Wolsey had tried to gov- 
ern without Parliament. Cromwell, a 
greater political genius, made the House 
of Commons the instrument of absolute 
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government, practically substituting roy- 
al nomination for election. He com- 
pleted the breach with the Papacy. To 
extinguish adverse opinion he judicially 
murdered Fisher and More. He mur- 
dered the monks of the Charter House. 
He murdered Pole’s relatives and tried 
to assassinate Pole. He murdered the 
recalcitrant abbots. He murdered every 
one, in short, who stood in the way of his 
policy. There is reason for suspecting 
that he murdered Catherine of Aragon, 
his object being to put an end to all ques- 
tions with the Emperor on her account. 
By the dissolution of the monasteries he 
at once destroyed an independent influ- 
ence and brought enormous wealth to the 
Crown, impoverished by the extravagance 
of Henry’s court. For this measure he 
had been prepared, when he was in Wol- 
sey’s service, by managing the dissolution 
of the smaller monasteries to provide 
funds for Wolsey’s foundations. The 
cold-blooded Machiavellism of the mis- 
creant is shown by the entries in his note- 
book, where he ticks off his destined vic- 
tims: 

“Item, The Abbot of Glaston to be tried at 
Glaston, and also to be executed there with his 
complices. 

“Item, To see that the evidence be well 
sorted and the indictments well drawn against 
the said Abbots and their complices. 

“Item, To remember specially the Lady of 
Sar [Salisbury]. 

“ Item, What the King will have done with 
the Lady of Sarum. 

“Item, To send Gendon to the Tower t 
be racked. . 

“Item, To appoint preachers to go through 
this realm to preach the Gospel and true word 
of God.” 

The violent dissolution of the monas- 
teries was extremely unpopular, especial- 
ly in the wild and sparsely peopled North, 
where the monastery was the hostel as 
well as the almshouse. The result was 
the rebellion called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, made not so much against the 
King as against his Minister. This 
Cromwell managed to surmount. But at 
last the devil came for his own. Crom- 
well was not so skilled in diplomacy as 
he was in the management of home 
affairs. Hence his sudden and headlong 
fall: .He entangled the King at once in 
an impolitic alliance with the German 
Protestants and in a marriage with a 
“ Flemish mare.” To displease the royal 


tiger was death. Steeped in the murder 
of so much of all that was best and no- 
blest in the country, Cromwell died, not 
for his real crimes, but on a charge of 
heresy,of which, having no religion what- 
ever, he was certainly not guilty. To 
complete the work of Nemesis, he who 
had invented the process of political as- 
sassination by Act of Attainder died by 
his own invention without trial and un- 
heard in his defense. 

Thomas Cromwell is described as a 
short, strongly built man with a large, 
dull face, a small and cruel mouth, an 
extraordinary long upper lip, and a 
pair of gray eyes set closely together 
which moved restlessly under his light 
eyebrows. Nature seems, therefore, in 
his aspect to have warned the beholder. 
But he is said to have been very lively 
and charming in conversation. With 
social tact, or, rather, cunning, he evi- 
dently was largely endowed. He enter- 
tained sumptuously, beingenabledto do so 
by the wealth which he had accumulated, 
not only by holding a multiplicity of 
offices, but by unscrupulous corruption. 
He had also brought from Italy a taste 
for art and literature, combining it with 
villainy, as did so many Italians of the 
Renaissance. 

By the violence and unscrupulousness 
of his policy Thomas Cromwell did un- 
mixed evil. It is preposterous to say that 
a wise and good government could not 
have brought about a reformation of re- 
ligion without throwing the country into 
convulsions, committing public robbery 
on an enormous scale, and shedding 
streams of innocent blood. The lust and 
rapacity of Henry VIII, which Thomas 
Cromwell served with diabolical skili, 
were but indifferent guides to a purifica- 
tion of the Church of Christ. The con- 
sequences. were the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
the religious rebellion of the West in the 
next reign, and the Marian reaction with 
its Smithfield fires. Perhaps the effects 
of Cromwell’s civil policy, his exaltation 
of Tudor despotism and his depression 
of Parliament may even be traced in the 
autocratic pretensions of the unhappy 
Stuarts and the Revolution which en- 
sued. Such, let worshippers of force like 
Carlyle and Froude say what they may, 
are the fruits, reaped sooner or later, 
from disregard of the moral law. 

Toronto, CANADA, 
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Alexandre Dumas Pere 
(1802-1870) 
By Prosser Hall Frye 


Apjunct Prorgssor or ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


HERE is a gratifying fitness of the 
broader sort in the fact that while 
Flaubert, the forerunner of natu- 

ralism, the prophet of a strictly imper- 
sonal art, had hardly a life, much less a 
story of his own, outside his work; Du- 
mas, on the contrary, that wholesale man- 
ufacturer of romance, should even before 
his death have come to be the subject of 
a flourishing legend. Nor is one’s pleas- 
ure in an antithesis so poetically just, se- 
riously diminished by the obscuration of 
the historical reality, an obscuration so 
deep, for the rest, that it is well nigh im- 
possible to make out exactly how or what 
he wrote himself—but rather does his 
stature gain from the uncertainty a sort 
of fabulous proportion like a giant’s in a 
fog, while through the storied twilight 
in which the pettiness of a merely irrele- 
vant detail is totally drowned or marvel- 
ously distorted, there are discernible, 
clearly enough, certain of the bolder fea- 
tures of the man and author. For in 
Dumas for once at least in French litera- 
ture the two were united; and a single 
glance at his portrait is proof convincing 
that the writer of the forty-five plays 
and begetter in some sort of the two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight various other 
“works” that bear his name, was no 
hypochondriacal filer of phrases, no vir- 
tuoso of an elegant and exclusive “ art,” 
but, as the French chamber happily 
dubbed him on an occasion, an.“ entre- 
preneur,’ as who should say, tho a pro- 
moter only of continued stories, still a 
man of enterprise and one for an under- 
taking. 

And the French chamber was right. 
Son to a marquis and grandson to a ne- 
gress, a social anomaly, penniless and un- 
applied, he carried everything before 
him by sheer dint of courage and audac- 
ity, making and squandering half a 
dozen fortunes, building himself a pal- 
ace of his own on a scale of Oriental 
magnificence, supporting a princely ret- 
inue of flatterers and parasites of all 


condition, flown with egotism and suc- 
cess for the little while that he had the 
world by the throat—and dying finally 
in obscurity, after a graceless old age of 
trickery and deception, like one of his 
own heroes with an unshaken faith in 
the edification of an epigrammatic con- 
clusion. “I am accused of prodigality ; 
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and yet,” pointing to his last louis, 
“there are the twenty francs with which 


I came to Paris.” Furceur! Surely 
there was never a sadder subject of con- 
templation than this gray-headed old rep- 
robate, man of great parts as he had been, 
slipping out of the world, like a discom- 
forted comedian, with so shabby and flip- 
pant a witticism at the expense of his 
wasted talents. And yet in the midst of 
his riotous disorderly existence—tho it 
may he, shortsighted as we are, that his 
dissipations were no hindrance, but in 
some strange way the necessary condi- 
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tion of his activity—he had found means 
in a pinch to produce by hook or crook 
some sixty novels a year and write him- 
self down a genius with Balzac and those 
other sanguine thick-necked “ inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown,” who have suc- 
ceeded by force of obstinacy or persist- 
ence in displacing the aristocratic eight- 
eenth century ideal of taste by the char- 
acteristically modern and democratic one 
of energy. 

But for all he did—just how much we 
shall probably never know, tho we do 
know in result that he put the romantic 
drama on its feet and popularized the 
historical novel—whatever quantity of 
work he got through, and on any calcula- 
tion, it must have been enormous, he was 
no mere workman, condemned convict- 
like to make hard labor of literature and 
continually galled by his chains. The 
gift of nature which Balzac lacked was 
his by right of birth; he was a born im- 
provisor, story-steller to the backbone, 
tossing off his three feuilletons between 
bedtime and breakfast with a gusto to 
tickle Tom Sawyer. And indeed there is 


about the man a boyish irresponsibility 


which throws the critical faculty into 
abeyance and makes it difficult to speak 
of him for any length of time without an 
occasional outburst of regret for the 
happy days when we, too, had as yet no 
physiology to speak of and a fifth-score 
rakehelly swashbucklers were competent 
to disperse an entire army, “ provided no 
treason be practiced upon them, by fair 
and discreet manhood—that is, civilly, 
by the sword ”’—the happy days when 
first d’Artagnan tucked his naked rapier 
under his arm, and with his three com- 
panions went stalking through our imag- 
ination behind Madame Bonancieux and 
the Duke of Buckingham, a cloaked 
mysterious figure of intrigue. 

But in spite of the vivid light which 
flashes momentarily upon these scenes, 
it must be confessed that the coquetry 
of detail is not Dumas’s affair. For the 
poignant epithet, the mot juste, the lit- 
tle illusory trait—for all these secondary 
literary characteristics he has neither the 
patience nor the time—certainly not the 
time. As far as can be ascertained he 
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kept in pay—and doubtless the pay was 
liberal as long as there was aught to pay 
with—a number of collaborators, whose 
business it was to do his rummaging for 
him and present him with their literary 
trouvailles—as it were, a staff of report- 
ers of which he was the editorial chief. 
With them he discussed their plots and 
motives, and where he approved, laid 
down in advance the plan and conduct 
of the book, the manuscript of which, 
when completed, he furbished up with 
his own hand, rewriting entire when pos- 
sible, and improving haphazard at the in- 
spiration of the moment. With such a 
method it was impossible to produce that 
kind of firm, close-grained fabric of 
brain-spun gossamer for which the man- 
ufacturers of naturalism became noted; 
there is always a looseness and spongi- 
ness about his stuff. But obliged to a 
plan he did succeed in getting together a 
structure, which for all its interstices 
makes in outline something of the large 
and imposing effect of an actual experi- 
ence. 

And yet while it is this quality which 
gives his best work its durability, the se- 
cret of his success is to be found else- 
where in the democratic tendencies of 
the time. Of his energy, that popular 
ideal to which the apparition of a Na- 
poleon gave a sudden and startling éclat, 
we have already spoken. But besides 
this the historical romance as conceived 
and propagated by Dumas—an historical 
romance very different, be it said, from 
de Vigny’s—was at bottom a popular 
protest against the aristocratic determin- 
ism of history, a violation of the privacy 
of princes and an assertion of the private 
individual as against the exclusiveness 
of courts. In this sense it has continued 
to our day to be the accompaniment of a 
democratic diathesis ; and even should the 
age rewrite history in its own guise, 
hardly should it persuade us to the same 
heartfelt satisfaction in the impersonal 
operation of social forces, however irre- 
sistible, as we have been wont to find in 
the spectacle of king or cardinal out- 
witted by some braggardly roturier of a 
Gascon, like our old friend, the hardy 
and vainglorious d’Artagnan, 

Lincotn, Ngs, 





Two: Irish Novels* 


By J. C. 


T was said of Goya, by Théophile 
Gautier, that the great Spanish art- 
ist had come at the psychological 

moment to gather together the last ves- 
tiges of the ancient manners and cus- 
toms of his people, which were just on 
the point of passing away forever. But 
while Father Sheehan has etched in these 
two books of his some very delicate as 
well as realistic pictures of quaint types 
of Irish life which as survivals of the 
past are rapidly disappearing, he is main- 
ly concerned about the Irish men and 
women of to-day, their ideals, aspirations 
and characteristics. Indeed, any one who 
desires to comprehend the somewhat puz- 
zling idiosyncrasies of the distressful is- 
land could not have a better guide than 
the present author, who would seem to 
have the gift of winding into every hid- 
den corner of the complex Celtic soul 
and laying bare its strength and weak- 
ness, its qualities and defects. THe is not 
at all blind to the faults of his country- 
men, an¢ altho he dwells with loving 
tenderness on the purity and sancity of 
their home life he insists, with what 
many of his readers will no doubt think 
unnecessary harshness, on their idleness, 
improvidence, thoughtlessness and above 
all on their besetting sin of drunkenness. 
Father Sheehan has also a certain 
quality without which the possession of 
other literary aptitudes is likely to be in- 
effective. He has the power of making 
us feel that his characters, incidents and 
scenery are direct transcripts of reality ; 
and this, tho they may be utterly foreign 
to our experience, and tho we have not 
the necessary elements for controlling 
the truth of the picture. It is this ac- 
cent of sincerity and truth that at once 
conquers the reader. The author’s pow- 
er of insight into commonplace things 
and persons is communicative. We feel 
that all this has been seen and can still 
be seen, that all this has existed and still 
exists. We are never conscious that a 
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very luminous and vivid imagination has 
been working over the panorama. All 
that the imagination has done has been 
to transport these priests and peasants 
from the domain of reality into the clear- 
er, brighter, more emotional atmosphere 
of art. 

And what winning figures, with all 
their narrowness and little prejudices 
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and blamable penchant for a “ stiff tum- 


bler” these village pastors are! They 
are beings of flesh and blood, with im- 
perfections enough to make us see at 
once that we must recognize them as 
brothers and take them to our bosoms 
unhesitatingly. But whether we like 
them or not we cannot forget them, for 
these pictures of clerical manners con- 
vey a very realistic impression; there is 
no exaggeration, no attempt at polishing 
rough diamonds. 

“Father Dan” who tells the story of 
“My New Curate,” is quite as notable 
and lovable a figure as that of the Vicar 
of Wakefield or of the Abbé Constantin, 
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and his “ diary” forms a charming pic- 
ture of the daily life of an Irish parish 
priest. In a momentary fit of annoy- 
ance with his bishop, Father Dan had ex- 
claimed, indignantly: ‘“ What can a 
bishop do to a parish priest? He’s inde- 
pendent of him.” “ What can I do?” 
was his lordship’s retort, when the re- 
port was carried to him. “I can send 
him a curate who will break his heart in 
six weeks.” 

And the advent of the new curate is 
awaited with considerable perturbation. 
When he comes, however, he turns out 
not to be a formidable person at all, but 
a frank, cheery young fellow, full of 
push, energy and enterprise. Poor 
Father Dan, who had once himself been 
filled with high ideals and lofty specula- 
tions had, partly from the encroachments 
of old age, gradually drifted into a hum- 
drum life that was only saved from sor- 
didness by the sacred duties of his office. 
Edward Letheby brings along with his 
very marked and positive personality an 
element of life into the somewhat sleepy 
existence of the parish of Kilronan. He 


sets about building factories, creating 
fishing stations, raising the standard of 


material comfort among the people. At 
first the old pastor is almost dismayed at 
this portentous whirlwind which is up- 
rooting the old habits that have become 
second nature to him, but he is too mag- 
nanimous not to appreciate quickly the 
noble qualities of the new curate, and he 
relates with delightful humor and at the 
same time with touching humility the 
great and happy changes wrought by his 
enterprising assistant. When Father 
Letheby, as was to be expected, encount- 
ers humiliations and vexations to which 
his ardent nature renders him peculiarly 
sensitive, he is always calmed and com- 
forted by the gentle indulgent philos- 
ophy of the old pastor. 

These two figures form the centers 
around which are grouped the natives of 
Kilronan and its neighborhood. 

The story contains many scenes of the 
sunniest and most genial humor, and 
many others which evince an intense love 
of nature, and are surcharged with the 
deepest poetic feeling. In his treatment 
of several episodes Father Sheehan 
proves that he possesses great dramatic 
power as well as the capacity for ex- 
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pressing a wonderfully penetrating and 
tender pathos. 

The faults of “ Our New Curate ” are 
sufficiently obvious, and imply a lack of 
technical experience. There is a good 
deal of unevenness in its construction. It 
drags here and there; perceptibly in the 
chapters headed “ The Kampaner Thal,” 
‘““The* May Conference” and “ A Battle 
of Giants,” some parts of which are de- 
cidedly stilted and artificial. But the 
coloring of the whole has a generally 
true and harmonious effect and, a few 
minor improbabilities excepted, the story 
is successfully conducted to its close. lt 
would be somewhat invidious to dwell on 
its shortcomings, which are neither nu- 
merous nor glaring, when its beauties 
are so manifest that it requires very lit- 
tle critical acumen to discover them. Its 
delicate irony, winning philosophy, ten- 
derness and humor amply redeem its in- 
equalities and technical deficiencies. 

In “Luke Delmege” the author de- 
picts the career of a young Irish priest 
who after winning the highest honors 
in the great ecclesiastical seminary of 
Maynooth pays a visit to his family 
preparatory to starting for the English 
mission to which he has been assigned 
for seven years. He has left the college 
with the plaudits of his comrades ringing 
in his ears, for has he not been first 
prizeman ir all his classes, a “ First of 
First ” in the parlance of the schools, and 
is he not, therefore, sure to have the 
universe at his feet? The disillusion 
soon comes. The first shock was at the 
Dublin railway terminus. An unsophis- 
ticated young porter was so rustic as to 
raise his hat to the young priest. “ Why 
did you do that?” said a more experi- 
enced comrade, “ sure he’s but a collay- 
gian.” So much for college honors. 
The great world had never heard of 
Luke Delmege, the First of First, the 
press is silent about him, even the priests 
of his own diocese do not know of his 
existence. It was crushing. But worse 
was to follow. He was bound to make 
a formal call on his pastor, Canon Mur- 
ray, a man of aristocratic family and of 
calm, polished manners and blameless 
life, but so stately, dignified and chill 
that men shrank from him. The canon 
hopes that Luke has had “ a—fairly re- 
spectable career at college—the prelude 
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to a—to a—very respectable career in 
the Church,” which, “in the course of 
years, may lead to the honors and—ah! 
—emoluments of the ministry.” 

“A respectable career,” “ honors and 
emoluments,” “a stall in the cathedral ; ” 
these words jarred across the vibrant 
emotions of the young priest. This the 
end of all the consecrated ideals that had 
peopled his heart and mind only. a few 
weeks ago, when his soul was burning 
to emulate the heroism of the saints, to 
live and die among the lepers and insane. 
Why it was only the prayers of his aged 
mother that made him tear up that let- 
ter he had written to the Bishop of Na- 
tal asking for the chaplaincy of Robbin 
Island, where the outcasts and refuse of 
humanity were located. What an anti- 
climax was this “respectable career ”’ 
with a parish and a prebend at the end of 
it. 

He is to dine at the canon’s on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and unfortunately his 
training at college has not supplied him 
with the little graces, the means of pass- 
ing successfully through the ordeal of 
social formalities. The son of an honest 
peasant, he was stricken into silence, 


partly by his surroundings, which to him 
were unique and awful, partly by the na- 
ture of the conversation, which tripped 
lightly from one subject to another, all 
sounding strange or frivolous to his 


ears. If it would only turn on some 
great controverted point in the litera- 
ture or philosophy of the past, some 
point of heresy, or some historical fact 
he could lay hold of. Would not some 
one say, “Canossa,” or “ Occam,” or 
something intellectual and elevating, and 
give him a chance? 

At last the chance came. A young 
medical student, a nephew of the canon, 
airily startles the company with the in- 
formation that psychology merges into 
physiology and that the soul is a part of 
the animal mechanism. 

“ The veriest tyro in philosophy,” said 
Luke, using the phrase with which he 
had crushed innumerable antagonists 
(during his college days, “ knows that the 
soul is a simplesubstance, residing, whole 
and individual, in every part of the hu- 
man frame.” 

“ This is part of the human frame,” re- 
torted the student, pulling a long, black 
hair from his forehead, “is my soul 
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there? Then go, thou soul, into ever- _ 
lasting nothingness,” and he let it fizzle 
away at the glowing end of his cigar. 

Poor Luke had to confess that he knew 
nothing of electro-biology or psychic 
forces, through animal magnetism or 
Reichenbach, in his theory of odic forces, 
and is pitched aside contemptuously by 
this jaunty young medico. 

And here it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that altho Father Sheehan evidently 
has the deepest love and reverence for 
“the greatest ecclesiastical seminary in 
the world,” his own Alma Mater and 
Luke’s he lets it be seen pretty plainly 
that the education supplied by Maynooth 
is of a rather medieval character, an ad- 
mirable instrument for the refutation of 
Scotus Erigena or Abelard, but not so 
effective against Huxley or Spencer. He 
tells us that Luke learned more theology 
from the casual perusal of magazines 
and reviews during a couple of years 
than he did during his whole four years’ 
theological course in college. 

However, the young clergyman is soon 
on his way to England, and the record 
of his adventures and trials among his 
stolid English co-religionists as well as 
among his own countrymen is full of 
beauty and charm, and forms altogether 
delightful reading. His feeling of loath- 
ing for English ideals becomes almost 
painful, tho in some of its manifestations 
it is comical enough. This feeling the 
author evidently shares. 

“ Alas!” he says, “he did not know until 
many years how far the splendid materialism 
of England had infected and attenuated the 
spiritualism of Ireland; and how hearts were 
throbbing and eyes looking far forward and 
eagerly, and ears were straining for the rum- 
ble of machinery and the mechanism of mam- 
mon, rather than for the thunder of mighty 
organs and the raptures of exultant choirs.” 


Meanwhile, the fine genius of “ The 
First of First” gradually asserted itself, 
and he rose above all his English 
confréres, both in the efficacy of his 
work and in his marked intellectual su- 
periority. He is invited to lecture at 
Mechanics’ Institutes and to preach in 
fashionable churches. But his very elo- 
quence rendered his presence in London 
impossible. It was not soothing to the 
minds of Catholic Englishmen to have 
such sentences hurled at them as: “ We 
kept the faith in Ireland when, at the 
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dictation of a savage king, you flung 
away the gloriotis heritage.” And a 
long suffering English congregation, 
however phlegmatic, must have grown 
tired of being addressed in this style: 


“The English mind is by nature antagonis- 
tic to Catholic truth. It was not Luther, it 
was the legend of Faust that prepared the way 
for the Reformation. The world was tired of 
asceticism and saints. So were the English. 
They wanted their gods, their liberty, their 
sensuality. If all England were Catho- 
lic again, and the Pope presumed to order an 
additional fast-day, you would call out the 
Reserves and mobilize the fleet at Spithead.” 


That they should have stood this sort 
of thing for two years and a half showed 
a good deal of forbearance. But Father 
Luke did not see it in this light, and the 
motives that swayed the bishop in order- 
ing him off to the obscure mission of 
Aylesburgh were clearly envy, jealousy 
and Saxon duplicity. “The moment a 
young Irishman makes himself useful or 
—remarkable, that moment he’s shifted 
to some obscure place,” said the ill-used 
Luke. 

How in Aylesburgh Luke gradually 
fell under the spell of the Anglo-Saxon 
ideal, and, like the Nicambrian, learned 
to adore what he burned and burn what 
he adored, how on his return to Ireland 
he attempts to bring his race into touch 
with progress and introduce a new civ- 
ilization in place of an old and effete sys- 
tem, and how he woke up again to the 
fact that it was neither possible nor de- 
sirable to build up a new Ireland onapure- 
ly selfish and material foundation, that 
it was not her destiny to adopt the mod- 
ern idea of placing all human happiness, 
and therefore all human effort in the de- 
sire of purely natural splendor, and sink 
down into a nation of money-grubbers 
and pleasure-seekers—may all be read in 
these fascinating pages, which are full 
of tenderness and beauty, sparkling with 
wit and humor. 

Father Sheehan and Luke Delmege 
are equally convinced, tho they are too 
polite to say so, that England has the 
mark of the beast stamped on her fore- 
head, and is going rapidly—the sooner 
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the better—where go all things bestial, to 
the devil. This is revolting, for it must 
be patent to every rational creature that 
Anglo-Saxon civilization is the very 
quintessence of sweetness and light, hu- 
mane, tender and above all modest and 
unselfish. 

Altho “Luke Delmege ” contains many 
episodes of extraordinary power—it 
would be hard to find anything that for 
dramatic intensity equals the description 
of an eviction scene in Ireland—and 
many descriptive pictures of unusual ex- 
cellence, it is rather disappointing in one 
respect. “Our New Curate” was cal- 
culated to impress the reader with the 
feeling that the possession of some ad- 
ditional quality would enable the author 
to do greater things and bring more 
splendid achievements within his power; 
to do, in fact, for the common folk of 
Ireland what George Eliot has done for 
their congeners of England. But the 
present story, while in many respects 
an advance on its predecessor, shows the 
same faults of construction with a more 
pronounced tendency to preach in sea- 
son and out of season. Any one can see 
that Father Sheehan is steeped in culture 
and in the universal masterpieces of lit- 
erature and philosophy; there is no rea- 
son, however, why he should be always 
ready to soak his readers in them also. 

Still, we must not be ungrateful for 
the beautiful music of the orchestra, 
sometimes gay, sometimes sad, provoca- 
tive of smiles and tears, because a dis- 
cordant note strikes the ear occasionally. 

Above all, Father Sheehan’s Irish 
priests will linger long in the memory. 
Their artless goodness, delicious candor, 
their innocent pleasures and inoffensive, 
touching gayety, their spirit of devotion 
and sacrifice are all brought vividly and 
tenderly before us. Perhaps we might 
desire a little shading in the picture. The 
introduction of one or two of those im- 
perious and domineering ecclesiastics of 
whom we sometimes hear would serve as 
a foil to those beautiful souls that seem 
to have passed directly from childhood 
to old age, retaining the child-like spirit 
under their white hair. 

New York Crry. 





Concerning Cranberry Cove 
By Mary Chapin Smith 


“The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil.” 


66 IS eyes were blue—reflecting 


heaven as the depth of ocean 
and sky. 

“T had lived alone with my father in 
this old house by the sea all my short 
life, and he knew only more of the world 
than I. His people were proud and held 
themselves above us, who were mere sea- 
faring folk; but little cared we. Our 
days were together and childishly we 
played as we drifted the swinging waves, 
or climbed the rocky shore, or in the 
fragrant woods sat hand in hand—and 
childishly we loved, as the cold breezes 
blew the blood into our heads and the 
smell of the sea drew us and the whisper 
of the hemlocks told us. 

“Every tide floweth to the moon, but 
not every rose blossometh when the sun 
is come. It is not till the pains of a heart 
are real that it can bring forth love. 

“ The stern old man, his father, found 
us as we stood by the pile of logs in the 
trail. I saw him coming down between 
the low, dark trees, crushing the bright 
mushrooms under foot and starting off a 
flock of little mouse-colored birds; but 
Percival was looking out where an open- 
ing of the boughs framed a tiny, shining 
sail set against the blue and I laid my 
hand on his arm to tell him. 

“ Then the old man looked in my eyes 
and said: 

“* Girl, finish your embrace of my son 
and leave us.’ 

“My love went bitter red there in the 
shaded sunlight and said I knew not 
what, for the green gloom trembled and 
flashed around me. There was loud talk- 
ing and I fled away. 

“ Toward evening a girl I knew came 
and stood in our pathway in the level 
sunset and called: 

“Have you heard the news? Young 
master Percival is going to sail to-mor- 
tow morning with Captain Shaw for 
Ching, and they say there’s been trouble 
between him and his father and that he’ll 
never come back.’ 

_“That moment is as long as all my 
time beside, for it lasts always frozen on 
my heart. I see the dry, gray rocks 
Where they slope beyond Sally down to 


the water and the men who haul up a 
dory; one of them calls out—I can hear 
him yet—and the little cat comes and 
rubs against me purring. 

“TI answered Sally’s chatter and I 
never flinched or wavered. But when the 
moon was up I left the house stealthily 
and stumbled across the stony field and 
through the woods down to our own 
place by the turn of the shore. He was 
there, and when I saw him leaning back 
against a rock I knew that it ‘was true. 

“Oh! my dear, I am an old woman 
now and I have loved my husband and 
children all these years, and I trust the 
good God has forgiven the thoughts of 
my youth, the wildness of which he only 
who permitted their despair knew and 
will give me peace at the last ; but indeed, 
indeed, nothing in all my life has ever 
been to me like that parting. 

“The moon shone so white and cold 
on his forehead that its radiance made 
me afraid ; he might have been as dead as 
were our hopes. The tide was ebbed far 
away down the rocks, and the gasp of the 
night wind over the wet sea-weed was 
heavy and dank and the bell buoy jeered. 
The words, ever love’s feeblest medium, 
that we said were few, but he passed his 
hand across my hair and the gesture 
comes to me when I hear of famine. 

“ Human agony does not suffice to hold 
the tide of fate. We think we cannot 
pass through our bitter waters, that they 
must be stopped; but surely and wholly 
they overwhelm us and we are borne on 
the current, we know not how, and our 
course is shaped. ' 

“The ship he sailed in floated away 
down through that great, blue heart 
between the islands yonder, and I 
watched it from this window. 

“Then the cold and the winter came. 

“ He had a brother, a cripple. If his 
own sorrows made him pity ours I know 
not; but he was ever gentle to me. In 
those long evenings he would come some- 
times to watch my father and the neigh- 
bors play whist before the fire. I would 
sit silently with my sewing in the corner 
where the tall clock sobbed slowly against 
the inevitableness of time; while outside 
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the wooden shutters the-wind wailed over 
woes forgotten. 

“ Always at ten o’clock I took to the 
players’ table the heavy old silver tray 
with its red decanters that had a pattern 
of white grapes, and the dishes of cum- 
quat oranges and preserved ginger. I 
dared not let any one see my eyes for 
fear they should betray me, but would 
watch the reflections of the tall candle- 
sticks at the corners and try to follow 
them down into the polished mahogany. 
Once in two or three times as they rose 
to go his brother would say gravely, ‘I 
have had a letter from Percival, and he 
writes that his affairs are prospering.’ 
Never anything more. But I knew it was 
for me he spoke, and when I thought the 
words were coming there would be such 
a rushing in my head that I would fear I 
could not hear his name, but when it was 
spoken there would come such a still- 
ness that I knew I would never hear any- 
thing but it again. ; 

“ There was a friend of my father’s, a 
grave, kind man—my dear, it was all 
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very long ago—and at last I came to 
know he cared for me. My father wished 
it much, and one thing was as another to 
me. 

“So when the summer came again, 
with the mornings that were hot in the 
gatden where the dahlias blazed in the 
sun and cold on the rock path by the 
shore, I was a wife. And oh! my dear, 
the first baby that lay on my breast and 
smiled before he went back to heaven, 
that truer home of his, had blue eyes, tho 
his father’s were as brown as mine. 

“Other children came to bless me and 
I have lived the life that was mine, con- 
tent, peaceful in the shade. 

“ For what matters it. Once I reached 
the center of the labyrinth; once I stood 
within the veil, and to those to whom that 
is given all things else, of sorrow or joy 
alike, are but as the shadows of a dream. 
Love’s hope, the true theology, holds im- 
mortality, and in heaven, oh! blessed 
words, ‘ they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage.’ ” 

Worcester, Mass. 


The German Army Maneuvers 
By Poultney Bigelow 


Autuor or “History oF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY” 


O begin with, let me explain that 
the word maneuver, as understood 
in connection with the military 

operations conducted each year in Ger- 
many under the eyes of the Emperor, 
must be understood in its most compre- 
hensive and modern sense. A military or 
naval maneuver, as we use the word, ap- 
plies to.any move, however small, whose 
object is to secure an advantage over the 
enemy. The grand maneuvers of Ger- 
many are an evolution from the mere 
parade inspection which prevailed in the 
eighteenth century to a movement which 
to-day involves the putting on a war foot- 
ing of two full army corps, each 30,000 
strong, of marching them one against 
the other, for many days at a time, over 
country that has to be reconnoitered as 
in real war, of bringing these two forces 
to a conflict and .thus testing what offi- 
cers and men are able to learn under all 
conditions short of actual war. 


But the part that is most interesting 
is that which is not shown to the visiting 
stranger—the part that is played before 
the curtain is rung up, before a single 
battalion has marched to the front. I 
refer to the great German secret “ mobil- 
ization.” The German Emperor is the 
practical as well as theoretical War Lord 
(Kriegsherr) and he has an army that 
can do exactly what it pretends to do. 
It is a vast and complicated machine 
which requires constant oiling and con- 
stant movement in order to realize the 
purposes for which it was instituted. 
The autumn maneuvers are for the pur- 
pose of testing every part of the military 
machine. 

In Germany every cart, every horse, 
every cow, everything that can serve an 
army in the event of war, is carefully 
ticketed against the day when its services 
will be required. When the Emperor 
presses a certain button in Berlin every 
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hamlet of the Fatherland feels the throb 
and responds with the alacrity which we 
associate with a fire alarm. Every man 
of fighting age knows just where to re- 
port. He finds his uniform and accou- 
terments ready for him; the horses and 
carts congregate as if by magic; the very 
cattle seem to have been trained to ex- 
pect a glorious “ death by mobilization.” 

It is in the early stages of the man- 
euvers that the military student sees what 
is most precious to him—it is just the 
thing which foreign military visitors are 
not invited to see. 

The part of the maneuvers which for- 
eign representatives are permitted to in- 
spect is included in the last week or ten 
days—the “ show ” portion of the opera- 
tions. It is to this section that the news- 
papers refer when they describe the “ glit- 
tering suites” of the royal personages 
present. During these last few days the 
troops are concentrated as closely as pos- 
sible, in order to give the royal and other 
guests a taste of theatrical war—acres 
and acres of waving bayonets, artillery 
massed by the hundred along intermina- 
ble ridges, cavalry charges in which five 
thousand sabers may be seen flashing at 
once—and at the head of it all the Em- 
peror of Germany, surrounded by kings 
enough to start a trust of crowned heads. 

All this is splendid but conventional. 
It is not the sort of thing that interests a 
Sheridan or a Roberts. it is not the sort 
of thing that serious German soldiers ad- 
mire. It is much like dressing a yacht 
in port compared to scudding before a 
gale of wind in the Gulf Stream. 

At these final operations many things 
are done which the Emperor knows 
would be irrational. For instance, I have 
seen charges of cavalry against positions 
so thoroughly commanded by infantry 
that in real war not a horse could have 
lived within the zone of the defending 
rifles. The charge was ordered, how- 
ever, because there was a Russian Grand 
Duke present, or a brother Emperor, or 
some one before whom it was desired to 
make a display. Possibly there was in 
that charge a regiment of which one of 
his guests was honorary colonel, and thus 
a compliment was intended to the regi- 
ment as well. 

_ Many trifles have to be known before 
it is safe to judge German military meth- 
ods in the light of these final maneuvers. 
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I say this with some emphasis because 
many of my friends who have come for 
the first time have been heard to express 
disparaging remarks on certain move- 
ments which they were not in a position 
to understand. 

The less of a soldier a man is the more 
he will relish the “ grand” maneuvers. 
To the average visitor these operations 
are a sort of magnificent Buffalo Bill 
show—a spectacular use of fighting ma- 
terial. 

I recall seeing at one of these opera- 
tions Lord Roberts, who had at that time 
(1895) seen more of war than any other 
Englishman. But he was permitted to 
see practically nothing of what he most 
wished to see during his German visit. 
As he could speak neither French nor 
German, and as his young German aide 
could speak but skeleton English and was 
too young to know what an experienced 
soldier wished to see, the hero of Kanda- 
har spent most of his days wandering 
from one wing to another, missing most 
of the cavalry charges and turning up 
too late nearly everywhere. 

Perhaps, in parenthesis, we ought to 
understand that when we officially send 
officers to Germany to inspect their mili- 
tary condition we are practically asking 
the Emperor to entertain them out of his 
purse. It would be well therefore, if, be- - 
fore appointing our Military Commis- 
sioner, we inquired in Berlin whether 
our selection were one that would prove 
agreeable to Germany. 

The first military attaché from this 
country to Berlin was appointed in 1888 
and he was at once invited to the man- 
euvers of that year. He was furnished 
with a horse, a soldier-servant, rooms at 
the best hotel, free meals, wine, cigars 
and everything that a sinful heart could 
demand. That man knew no language 
but his own—we might as well have sent 
an Indian squaw. He was soon after 
recalled to make room for another, not 
much better. 

But while our first attaché was being 
entertained by the Emperor, along came 
a second American officer, claiming to 
represent the United States Government 
and holding a roving commission to in- 
spect the military systems of Europe. He 
was superior in rank to the regular at- 
taché and claimed equal favors. This 
the German War Office resented. The 
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poor Emperor is generous, but in this 
matter he feared that if he recognized 
more than the regular attaché, next year 
might bring a larger contingent of in- 
spectors. Then, too, Field-Marshal Wal- 
dersee, who does not love Jews in the 
abstract, discovered that this second 
American officer was not only an Israel- 


How the 


ite by ancestry but a Pole by birth; so 
he limited the Imperial courtesy to a free 
pass on the military train and a permit 
over the field. 

If President Roosevelt wishes to do 
Germany a kindness, let him institute an 
inquiry as to what sort of an officer the 
Emperor would prefer to entertain. 

Bern, GERMANY, 


Trusts Stifle Initiative 


By Eltweed Pomeroy, M.A. 


{Mr. Pomeroy is President of the National Direct Legislation League and has probably done more 
to give currency to the principles of the initiative and referendum than any one else in America. In his 
factory, concerning whose business the following article is written, profit-sharing has been estab- 


lished for several years.—EDITOR. ] 


HE Methodists reckon an experience 
meeting a most effective method. 
It is necessarily personal and 
often detached, but it is life, and life near 
the bone. People are always interested 
in life. This article opens with an actual 
experience. The facts in it can be veri- 
fied by letters, etc., in the possession of 
Pomeroy Brothers Co., the manufactur- 
ing company with which I am connected. 
Hence, no apology is needed for the 
short personal introduction. 

Pomeroy Brothers Co. manufacture 
ink, mucilage, paste, sealing wax. This 
is naturally a small business, requiring 
chemical knowledge, energy and adver- 
tising. Our company has been fairly suc- 
cessful. About a year ago we saw the 
need for a new bottle for paste. After 
working with our wits, we wrote to four 
or five glass concerns that we thought 
could make the pressed glass jars we 
wanted. One or two put us off with eva- 
sive answers, but most of them referred 
us to the National Glass Co. This con- 
cern quoted us a price on making the 
molds and the bottles from the molds. 
Other prices being satisfactory, I applied 
for a patent. This patent has been al- 
lowed, showing that the Government 
thought the invention deserved one. The 
few people to whom the whole article has 
been shown have pronounced it the best 
of its kind. In our judgment it will have 
a large sale. 

These points settled, we wrote the Na- 
tional Glass Co., asking them to make 


the molds, for which we were to pay, and 
a sample lot of the bottles. After some 
delay, they asked for a model. We had 
it made and sent it. A week passed, and 
a second, and we wrote asking about it. 
No answer. A third and nearly a fourth, 
and we wrote again, sharply. This 
brought a letter saying they. were too 
busy to make the molds. We wrote ask- 
ing whom they would recommend. No 
answer till a second letter was sent. We 
wrote to others. They replied they could 
not make it, and some referred us to the 
National Glass Co. On further inquiry, 
we are informed by one of the best posted 
men in the glass trade that the National 
Glass Co. is a syndicate of all the pressed 
glass makers in the country, and if they 
will not make it for us, no one can. 

We have had dealings with them in 
the past. Our bills have always been 
promptly paid. Our standing is ample 
for whatever the account would have 
been, but we would have paid cash if they 
had asked it. It is not a question of price, 
as we accepted the figures they made. 
Simply, they are busy and do not care to 
make it. 

Ten years ago we could have applied to 
a score of concerns and could quickly 
have gotten one who would have made 
the article. What shall we now do? We 
have hunted for the last month and will 
continue to hunt to find a small concern 
outside the combination which as a fa- 
vor to us and at a high price may make 
the article, 
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HOW THE TRUSTS 


The most precious power a people pos- 
sesses is the power of initiative in the 
mass of its citizens. The creative faculty 
is the basis of progress and civilization. 
We are ready to put our money and busi- 
ness experience into testing a new article 
on the market. We are stopped by the 
indifference of one man or a small set of 
men who control all of our private indus- 
try. They are not subject to any public 
control or oversight. There is no appeal 
from their decision. They have stifled 
initiative. Doubtless they are uncon- 
scious of it.. Most of them are good 
men, altho a large number have the ex- 
aggerated idea of their own importance 
that comes from irresponsible power. 

The worst feature of this stifling is its 
quiet, unconscious working. 

The critics of Edward Bellamy’s 
“ Looking Backward ” predicted a rigid- 
ity and regimentation of society, should 
his Utopia ever come near realization, 
that would crush out this power of initia- 
tive. That rigidity is coming upon our 


industry like a blight, unknown, unher- 
alded. The power of creation has been 
well-nigh crushed out. 


Our industrial situation is to-day 
similar to the social life of France when 
Louis XIV began his reign. Wars had 
surged across France and broken apart 
the cramping limitations of feudalism so 
that her people were comparatively in- 
dependent. They learned to start new 
enterprises; the power of initiative had 
been fostered by this independence, and 
made safe by the dawning of complete 
social order. The generation grown up 
and the one then growing were trained in 
this creative atmosphere. Louis XIV 
drew the men of creative power in all 
lines around his throne. The early part 
of his reign was a period of great bril- 
liance. He had centered around him the 
power of initiative which had been gen- 
erated previously. With age and power, 
his character changed and the remorse- 
less hand of the tyrant crushed out the 
beginnings of the initiative in the mass 
of the people. The end of his reign was 
as sterile as the beginning was fruitful 
of genius. In time came the French 
Revolution. 

While the conduct of our industries 
has been nominally autocratic, their real 
spirit has been intensely democratic, It 
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is this spirit which allows opportunity for 
the initiative. Our industry has been 
forming, developing, growing. Our in- 
dustries have developed men of excep- 
tional power and ability to grasp and de- 
velop new ideas, to conduct business, 
great and small. The last quarter cen- 
tury will be looked back on as a period of 
reat industrial brilliancy in the United 
tates. 

But within this time the great trusts 
and combines have been formed. They 
have drawn into their service, while form- 
ing, the men of ability trained and devel- 
oped under our democratic spirit. These 
trusts are solidifying, they are drawing 
the lines hard and firm, they are gradu- 
ally stifling the power of initiative. They 
are doing exactly what Louis XIV did. 
They have made a period of temporary 
brilliancy by concentrating the already 
developed creative ability; but they are 
preventing the rise of new men. 

I know of two men of trained ability 
who left the employ of large concerns 
with practical monopolies of the goods 
they manufacture, because the owners 
wished to put young relatives in their 
places. With a little showing the young 
men could do the routine work almost as 
well as the older employes ; but probably 
when any new decision is required they 
will not rise to the occasion, nor will they 
see, seize and develop new opportunities. 
Perhaps it was a young relative who 
turned down our paste bottle because he 
did not want to bother with it, and a lit- 
tle addition to their already large and 
profitable business did not seem to his 
mind worth while. The salaries of men 
of ability have been forced down by this 
process, save of the very few at the top, 
and these are largely settled by the own- 
ership of large blocks of stock. 

English manufacturing decline, of 
which we now hear so much, is not due 
to trade union restriction. The employ- 
ers have stifled the spirit of helpfulness 
and initiative in the men. The employ- 
ers do everything, start everything new. 
Both employers and employes expect 
this. The result is a deadening of the 
power of initiative and a falling behind in 
industrial supremacy. 

How is the situation to be remedied? 
No one can exactly tell. The one thing 
certain is that we must have democracy 
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in business as we have it in politics, and 
there must be a carefully thought out and 
planned system of democratic conduct of 
business as well as a genuine democratic, 
spirit pervading the same. In the past 
we have had the spirit, and the system 
has been secondary because of our unde- 
veloped opportunities. But with the fill- 
ing up of the land and the appropriation 
of the opportunities, the system has be- 
come more autocratic and threatens to 
stifle the democratic spirit. 

There are two ways to get a democratic 
system. First, by complete publicity of 
the actual interior management of busi- 
ness, with rules of equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none; and then, with 
public conduct of all businesses, equality 
of reward for equality of effort, regard- 
less of whether that effort produces more 
or less. Second, a return to individual- 
istic conduct of business and the utterly 
free competition of many small enter- 
prises. This means a destruction by leg- 
islative enactment, if that is possible, of 
the ability of men to combine, and the 
loss to society of the economies secured 
by combination. 

Even the most rigid kind of Marxian 


highly centralized State socialism is pref-. 


Preaching to 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


{Mr. Stelzle began his life work in a tobacco factory at the age of eight years, and until he was 
twenty-one he worked at various trades, studying in the meantime in the night schools. At the age of 
twenty-four he entered Moody Institute, where he studied for two years. He then took a church in 
Minneapolis, and from there, after three years’ successful work, accepted a call to St. Louis, where he 
now is.—EDIrTor.] 


AILY association with about 2,000 
mechanics for a period of eight 
years previous to my entertaining 

the work of the ministry, and seven years 
of labor in city mission fields have helped 
in the study of the matter of preaching 
to workingmen. 

It is generally supposed that the most 
effective sermons to workingmen are 
those which deal with social theories. 
This is a mistake. As a rule, working- 
men are not concerned about social 
theories. Any social reformer will tell 
you this with deep regret. Furthermore, 
when ministers have studied social the- 


erable to the bastard socialism which is 
settling on our economic life. Both 
mean a centralization of industry and 
its settling into more or less unbending 
lines. But the latter means private con- 
trol, without publicity, and the appro- 
priation of all the product save a bare 
subsistence for the workers by the fa- 
vored few. It is benevolent sometimes, 
but not necessarily so; malevolent some- 
times, but not in opposition to the sys- 
tem, and oftener completely indifferent 
to the public welfare. The former means 
publicity, equal rights, no special priv- 
ileges, and equal rewards for equal ef- 
forts. I am sure we can never return to 
the individualism and complete freedom 
of contract of a half century ago. There 
is not elbow room enough left on this 
continent. 

Finally, it seems to me we must inten- 
tionally and intelligently, gradually but 
surely, adopt a sane and decentralized 
democratic socialism, ever striving to 
turn the advantages which are so mani- 
fest in socialism to the creation of oppor- 
tunities for the development of the crea- 
tive power which is inherent but too often 
latent in every human being. 

East Orance, N. J. 


Workingmen 


ories and preached them, workingmen 
have not been attracted to their churches 
to any extent, and the result has rarely 
been satisfactory. If the average work- 
ingman were interested in social theories 
he would attend the meetings where they 
are made a specialty. Comparatively few 
workingmen do so. 

This does not mean that the minister 
should not study social questions. In- 
deed, if he studies the Bible with open 
heart and mind he cannot but study them, 
for what do the Scriptures teach if they 
do not deal with the everyday affairs of 
our social life? The principles laid down 
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in the Bible have to do with every prob- 
lem which confronts us in this complex 
age, but the Bible does not discuss social 
theories—it enunciates sound principles, 
and it is the preacher’s plain duty to ap- 
ply them to the social as well as every 
other phase of life. Josiah Strong, in his 
recent book, “ The Next Great Awaken- 
ing,” points out that it will be through 
the recognition and the proclamation of 
this neglected truth that men will again 
be brought to Christianity. And there is 
no body of men who will be more vitally 
affected by the results of such preaching 
than workingmen, altho it should be un- 
derstood that they too need to recognize 
the principles by which God would have 
men deal with one another. 

It has not yet been demonstrated that 
any particular social theory in its prac- 
tical application will bring about the 
golden age for which all good men are 
longing. And to ask the Church to 
champion a system the details of which 
are not clearly defined in the minds of its 
originators, or concerning which its own 
advocates are not agreed, is folly. After 
all, it will be conceded that back of every 
honestly advanced social system there is 
a great moral principle, and it will be 
seen also that the principle which is in- 
volved is dealt with in the Bible. There 
is no doubt that the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are to govern the golden 
age are to be found in the Bible, and if 
the law of service, of sacrifice and of 
love laid down by Christ is obeyed it 
matters not what the form of government 
may be. And here we have the principles 
which are to be applied to the social 
questions of the day, and their applica- 
tion is the duty of the Christian, whether 
he be preacher or layman, and their ap- 
plication is a matter which has to do with 
everyday living as well as Sunday preach- 
ing. Not, then, the preaching of any 
particular man-evolved social system, 
which after all is but temporary, but the 
faithful presentation of eternal principles 
applied to social life in all of its ramifica- 
tions. 

Others suppose that unique topics 
which have a bearing on their industrial 
lives will attract workingmen. This is 
true, but in a very small measure. Dur- 
ing a period of great distress among 
workingmen a few years ago an enter- 
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prising Chicago preacher placed a great 
sign outside the church door which read: 
“Men Wanted.” I remember the disgust 
and the indignation which this action 
created among many of the unemployed, 
because his only object was to entice them 
into a church service. We cannot afford 
to be anything but perfectly sincere in 
our dealings with those whom we would 
make Christians. An honest topic which 
really describes a sermon that would in- 
terest workingmen is perfectly legitimate 
and may sometimes be used with good 
effect. 

Sermons from daily work illustrated 
with the stereopticon have been quite 
attractive. The various shops were 
visited during the week, the methods of 
work carefully studied and pictures were 
taken of the men at work. These were 
thrown upon the screen before the ser- 
mon and the applications were altogether 
spiritual. No attempt was made to deal 
with the labor question in any way. The 
stereopticon is not essential, but in this 
instance it was found effective. 

Like most other people, workingmen 
are interested and pleased when they are 
consulted about a matter. Acting upon 
this principle, I have sometimes written 
to hundreds of workingmen requesting 
them to give me their opinions concern- 
ing certain phases of church life and 
work. A series of sermons upon the top- 
ics suggested have resulted in bringing 
many to the services who had not at- 
tended church in years. 

But the most effective way of preach- 
ing to workingmen is the simplest way, 
and any preacher can do it if he will. 
Probably this is why so few ministers 
are doing it. Let him get away from 
churchly things and ecclesiastical man- 
ners and go down to some big shop at 
the noon hour, having secured permission 
from the owner, and give the men a sim- 
ple, practical talk on a Bible theme. 
Have it come straight from the heart. I 
can assure you that it will when this 
method of preaching is attempted. It 
will take away the cobwebs and fossil- 
isms of years. There will be a new ring 
in the preaching on Sunday. Everybody 
will notice that something has happened 
to their minister, and they will be glad. 
If you can get at men—and this is really 
the whole problem of the workingmen 
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and the Church—and you can tell them 
the story of a living Saviour, their indif- 
ference will disappear. 

It has been my privilege to address 
regularly about three hundred young me- 
chanics on religious themes. They feel 
at home in the atmosphere of the shop. 
The illustrations are drawn almost en- 
tirely from shop life. I fancy that to 
many of them this does not seem like 
preaching—as they have understood what 
preaching meant. I have never been lis- 
tened to with greater interest. 

The summer time especially will give 
us an unusual opportunity for preaching 
to workingmen. Driven from their 
homes by the intense heat they will sit 
in the parks, on the docks, or near the 
curb-stone. Unwilling to enter the 
church during the winter, they will listen 
to the Gospel in tent and open-air meet- 
ing in the summer. With pipes in their 
mouths, but with the greatest respect 
and the keenest interest, I have preached 
to hundreds of workingmen from the top 
of a barrel on a vacant corner lot and to 
many more in a tent. 

“ Undignified,” do you say? Well, 
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maybe so. But do you read of “ dig- 
nity” as being one of the fruits of the 
Spirit? Doesn’t Solomon say that “ folly 
is set in great dignity”? Anyway, we 
have good authority for open-air preach- 
ing. The greatest preachers of ancient 
and modern times were open-air preach- 
ers. Christ himself preached to the 
greatest number when he had nothing 
but the green grass for a carpet and the 
blue sky for a dome. And his command 
to go out into the streets and lanes of 
the city to preach his gospel is our com- 
mission. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the minister is to have a monopoly in this 
matter of preaching to workingmen. In- 
deed, there are many Christian laymen 
who are most effective in straightforward 
addresses to their fellows, and they are 
listened to with less prejudice than is the 
average minister. And if the working- 
man is ever to be reached for.the Church 
it will be largely through the efforts of 
the laymen in our churches who have 
appreciated their opportunity in this di- 
rection. 

Sr. Louis, Mo 


Precocity in Crime 
By Cesere 


Lombroso 


ProressoR OF PsYCHIATRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF TURIN 


NE of the greatest peculiarities in 
the world of crime is the born 
criminal. The very frequent pre- 

cocity and singular cleverness of some 
children in doing evil, which contrasts 
strongly with their obtuseness and the 
tardiness of development of their in- 
tellects in every direction other than that 
of crime, is equally peculiar. 

The most extraordinary é¢xample that 
I have witnessed in this respect is that 
of a little girl, the daughter of an Aus- 
trian Prince, dissolute from his sixteenth 
year, and a ballet dancer who, also dis- 
sipated and a drunkard, abandoned her 
children without a tear. This child from 
the day she was born horrified all those 
who saw her by her uncanny agility and 
the ferocity of her expression, so that 
every one said: “She is a devil, and looks 
as tho she would like to kill some one.” 


Her photograph at one year of age shows 
great precocity in the face. Her eyes 
seemed like those of a girl of at least 
fourteen. At six, however, her physi- 
ogonomy changed and became attractive 
and insinuating. After the first two 
years it was observed that she did not 
play with dolls. or toys, but abused all 
other children by striking and pinching 
them, becoming utterly ferocious when 
prevented from doing so. With her 
nurses—especially an old woman de- 
voted to children—her greatest delight 
was to annoy them, and her means to 
that end consisted in such things as hid- 
ing their spectacles, sticking pins into 
their breasts and making important keys 
disappear. To a cousin she tried to put 
needles in her corsets, and at night cut 
up different articles of clothing which 
were shut in a wardrobe. At six she 
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showed the sensuality of a woman of 
thirty, and at seven she began to steal 
(in such a manner as to cause suspicion 
to fall on the servants) all the valuables 
to be found in the house. One day her 
aunt’s watch and chain disappeared un- 
der her very eyes as she was dressing, 
and the child was seen to conceal them 
in a cornice of the roof and afterward 
throw them out of the window with a 
very rapid gesture, and it was then she 
confessed her faults, if faults can so be 
called. Another time she threw gold or- 
naments into dirty water during her 
aunt’s sleep; while she often stole such 
trifles as a thimble or a spoon, which 
she would leave in her brother’s trunk 
for the purpose of having him suspected. 
When asked why she did such things, 
she said: “I don’t know why. On cer- 
tain days, especially in the morning, I 
cannot-help it.” She had a most viva- 
cious intellect but was very forgetful. 
She only succeeded well in the sad work 
which gave her so much pleasure. Her 
subsequent life in a convent only added 
hypocrisy to the defects she already had 
without softening any of them. 

Another child, daughter of an art- 
ist, a most healthy woman, was born 
strong. She was healthy and normal un- 
til her fifth year, when she fell from a 
hight, striking her forehead, and was 
compelled to remain a month in bed. 
After that she became first extraordi- 
narily irritable, and then showed mental 
incapacity so that she could not learn 
anything, and at the same time a most 
precocious lewdness and a facility for 
lying, stealing and slandering. For ex- 
ample, she accused two lieutenants to 
their major of insulting her, of which 
they were completely innocent; tore her 
sister’s new clothes, and to her gover- 
ness, who reproved her, replied that she 
was the eldest and was mistress of her 
sisters. In desperation her parents sent 
her into the country to her nurse, who 
adored her, where she stole a small sum 
of money which she spent in candy, and 
when discovered accused her nurse of 
having originally stolen the money. Aft- 
er that, being put with a relative who 
lived far off, she twice tried to set the 
house on fire because she was not allowed 
to drink all the wine she wanted. 

One day a friend of the family had 
been invited to dinner and excused her- 
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seld by letter, which, however, could not 
be found, and the child, altho it was in 
her pocket and the porter had given it 
into her hand, vehemently denied ever 
having seen it. 

More singular still is the case of a 
young man whose father was a drunk- 
ard and grandfather a neurotic. In his 
first years he refused to play with other 
children, was very tardy in games, and 
after three years showed a most extraor- 
dinary greediness and falsity. One day 
he secretly ate a dish of maccheroni pre- 
pared for six members of his family, and 
when accused he said the cat had taken 
it; at five he began to play truant from 
school, inventing the most outlandish and 
singular lies as excuses; at eight he ran 
up a bill of one dollar with the pastry- 
cook, and when the latter presented it to 
his father swore that he had never had 
anything and offered to go and prove it, 
altho the cook’s statement was easily ver- 
ified. After some correction on the part 
of his father he swore that he had not 
eaten the cakes but had kept them as a 
surprise for his little brothers. The 
father burst out crying from emotion 
and asked to see the cakes ; but of course 
they could not be found, so the boy then 
said he had hidden them in an adjacent 
inn; then that he had taken them to 
school, and finally announced joyfully 
the next day that he had found them in 
the house in a box which, however, his 
father had in the meantime repeatedly 
looked into. Thus finally being cornered 
he had to confess that he had just bought 
them, but he absolutely refused to tell 
where he got the money until his father, 
out of all patience, whipped him well with 
a strap. The boy, to get even with his 
father for this, went and fought with his 
school companions, allowing himself to 
be well pounded, and also jumped into 
a bicyclist, thus adding to his bruises. 
When covered with contusions he went 
to the police accusing his father of hav- 
ing maltreated him, and thus compelled 
him to go through a trial. Another day 
he caused his coat to disappear, declar- 
ing before witnesses that he had sold it 
to a second-hand merchant, who of 
course denied any such thing. The 
promising youth then suborned some of 
his companions, who supported his af- 
firmations, so that the poor old man was 
on the point of being condemned as a re- 
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ceiver of stolen goods from a minor 
when the boy’s mother found the coat in 
the cellar under a wine cask. 

Every day for a month he stole a 
neighbor’s milk, and at last even the dish 
in which it was left at the door. Sur- 
prised by the porter he declared that he 
had bought the milk from a woman in a 
very far off street, offering to accompany 
the porter to the woman, and when there 
impudently persisted in the falsehood 
which was so easily disproved. In fact 
he had a real genius for lying while he 
was incapable of learning the smallest 
and most simple lesson, and when put to 
work, in one year changed trades six 
times, without being able to learn any- 
thing from anyone. 

Esquirel narrates that a little girl of 
four or five years old meditated how she 
could murder her mother to be free to 
follow her lewd instincts and to become 
possessed of her mother’s jewels. Asked 
how she would have carried out the 
crime, she replied: “I should have hid- 
den in a tangle in the woods, and hav- 
ing made her fal] should have stuck a 
knife in her heart, or I should have done 
it while she slept.” One day, after hav- 
ing seen the cook all bloody from having 
cut the head off a turkey, she was noticed 
to be thoughtful, and she then exclaim- 
ed: “I do not want to soil myself, I shall 
kill with arsenic, as I have seen it done 
with the crows in the fields.” 

The case of the child Schneider, who 
took aside a little girl smaller than her- 
self to steal her earrings, and then threw 
her out of the window that the victim 
might not denounce her, is well known. 
“ But she could not speak,” was said to 
her. ‘“ She could have pointed me out,” 
was the answer. The importance of 
these crimes is not in the number, always 
alike, of extraordinary precocity in evil- 
doing together with stupidity in al! other 
directions, but hew they are to be ex- 
plained. 
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The first explanation is given by he- 
redity. I have already pointed out that 
the child represents a stadium of animal- 
ism; it has more leanings toward evil 
than toward good; the germs of all our 
vices, of our crimes—of which I have 
gathered numerous proofs—can be seen 
in all children, especially the germs of 
lying, cruelty and vanity. They are, 
however, in so embryonic a form and 
above all so transitory that after the first 
years of youth they gradually disappear 
in normal children. But in these un- 
happy ones destined for evil which | 
call born criminals, this stadium not only 
does not disappear, but it is found devel- 
oped in adults; muscular force and, even 
worse, the intelleci, being the only things 
lacking for them to become really terri- 
ble. 

I will add that as evil is a hereditary 
instinct which prevention, little , by lit- 
tle, causes to disappear, when that is 
wanting naturally the evil grows and 
flourishes ; and when the tendency dom- 
inates and excludes almost all others 
their whole energy is concentrated in 
that one direction. It should be added 
that the weakness itself of childhood is, 
as in women, an incentive to certain de- 
fects ; such as lying ; so that to do evil as- 
tuteness is sufficient without intelligence. 

In any case the existence of these 
strange examples of embryo crime, which 
only feed on evil and who are only 
happy in wrong-doing, even when born 
of good families and surrounded by a 
healthy moral atmosphere, is a most solid 
proof of the presence among us of born 
criminals whom many people declare do 
not exist. In fact to have a grown up 
criminal one has only to enlarge the 
image of one of these children, on whom, 
unfortunately, neither punishment nor 
prison has any effect, and who should 
consequently be sequestered from their 
earliest years to avoid greater misfor- 
tunes. 

Turin, ITaty 
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LITERATURE 


Some Short Stories 


WHETHER we are outgrowing litera- 
ture or merely losing the sense of it de- 
pends upon the point of view. But it is 
evident that our relations to it are not 
what they were even half a century ago. 
And the purposes for which it is created 
are so different that the character of it is 
necessarily changed. Reading is becom- 
ing more and more a diversion, not a 
means of grace. Fiction is a vaudeville 
performance written out for our enter- 
tainment, which has little to do with our 
mental or moral elevation. And the 
shorter the play the heartier the welcome, 
and this, perhaps, will account for the 
number of volumes of short stories now 
coming out. These little homeopathic 


flights of imagination serve to relax but 
do not long detain us from the swifter 
moving drama in real life where we are 
starring a part for ourselves.* 
Meanwhile the different styles exempli- 


fied in these little bundles of literary fag- 
ots are as various as the titles in a homeo- 
pathic medicine chest. The King in Yel- 
low, a series of weird tales founded upon 
psychic phenomena and mesmerism, tho 
fascinating to an unusual degree, can 
hardly be called either wholesome or at- 
tractive. In act, there is always a sug- 
gestion of the charlatan in this kind of 
literary sorcery which divorces the soul 
from the body, starts fat corpses to walk- 
ing city pavements and turns living wom- 
en into marble statues. Nor are these 
morbid delusions so difficult to represent 
in literary form as some may imagine. 
Not even with music, which sometimes 
cleaves a man’s spirit from his flesh as 
easily as a sculptor would chisel his body 
from marble, with the ryhthmic stroke of 
the notes upon the ear, can such effects be 
so easily produced. The writer of ghoul- 
ish adventures between life and death 
has the advantage of being able to em- 
ploy a common vernacular known as well 


*THE KING IN YELLOW. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

_ TALES OF DESTINY. By Hlizabeth G. Jordan. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

WorLp’s PEopLe. By Julien Gordon. New York: 
J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

_Ranson’s Fouuy. By Richard Harding Davis. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 





to the dolt as to himself, yet with a dis- 
criminating scholarship in the use of 
words perverting to the keenest intelli- 
gences. Thus, for the very reason that 
he has worked out a diabolical conception 
with astonishing ingenuity in “ The Yel- 
low Sign,” the story appeals to the same 
low mind in the fool or the wise man— 
to those maniac fancies which always lie 
hidden somewhere beneath the primitive 
claws of human nature. 

But if these terrifying hallucinations 
of Mr. Chambers appall more than they 
please, the little rainbow of feminine mys- 
ticism which arches nearly every page in 
Elizabeth Jordan’s Tales of Destiny pro- 
duces a happier impression. In these sto- 
ries the ladies pray and see visions quite 
naturally. But they never come entirely 
out of the flesh, nor, being dead, show 
evil tendencies toward the living. Miss 
Jordan is one of the few successful writ- 
ers of to-day who wear conspicuously a 
little amulet of religious convictions. And 
while her genius is equally at home in 
the world and on the red edge of its bat- 
tlefields, there is always the intimation 
of an open cloister door behind us, a faint 
suggestion of prayers and peace for the 
whole world. Perhaps the most charm- 
ing characteristic of her literary mind is 
the disposition to tint secular wisdom 
with heavenly radiance. And for this 
reason we incline to the opinion that her 
* Tales of the Cloister,” which appeared 
in the Harper Short Story series, was 
more representative of her peculiar tal- 
ents as a literary artist. 

From this region of stars and spirits it 
is a long flight downward to the World’s 
People of Julien Gordon. Yet when so 
many pale-faced authors are writing 
about what they imagine, but cannot 
know, it is refreshing to read one wise to 
the target point of many convictions con- 
cerning her “world’s people ”—people 
who have a spiritual life, indeed, altho 
neither moral nor religious, which repre- 
sents a sort of gaslight capering of frivo- 
lous souls, attached like weeds to their 
native earth. And if she introduces any 
sturdier character, it is only for purposes 
of contrast, a star set in to make the night 
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appear darker. In nearly all selfishness 
has become the intelligent part of being, 
and their development consists mainly in 
a mere refinement of iniquities. So that, 
if we are to credit the author, the common 
man differs from the thoroughbred only 
in the way they both manifest the same 
old antediluvian sins and vulgarity dis- 
played by Noah fallen drunk when there 
was no other gentleman born to uphold 
the dignity of human society. Many, 
we should hope, will disagree with Mrs. 
Cruger in this sweeping denunciation of 
the world’s people. In any case these sto- 
ries are open to the same criticism passed 
upon “ The Wages of Character,” her 
novel which appeared last winter. Gifted 
with a splendid imagination and unusual 
powers of expression, she is almost a lit- 
erary slattern in the construction and ar- 
rangement of her matter. This is the 


more reprehensible in a writer of un- 
doubted genius because it implies a con- 
ceit to the effect that such shortcomings 
will be overlooked or forgiven on account 
of unusual ability. 

Of a more sober and workmanlike 
character are the stories gathered by Mr. 


Davis into a volume called Ranson’s Fol- 
ly. All the tales show the extraordinary 
cleverness for which we always look in 
Mr. Davis’s work, but one of them quite 
rises out of the mere dexterity of con- 
struction which forms the ground stra- 
tum of his genius to a region of high and 
refined emotion. The life of the dog, 
“ Kid,” is told with a human sympathy 
such as too rarely accompanies genuine 
human histories. The improbability, im- 
possibility rather, of the finale, is quite 
forgiven, because by the time we have 
reached the end the author’s skill has 
brought us to believe in the humanity of 


dog nature. 
& 


Shakespeare’s Plots 


HAviINnG pointed out that Aristotle 
divided a drama into five parts—the In- 
troduction, Growth, Climax, Fall and 
Catastrophe, corresponding to the stages 
of birth, rise, culmination, decline and 
fall in the life story of animate things, 
Mr. Fleming avers that Shakespeare 
‘accepted this canon of dramatic art,” 
and in accordance therewith constructed 
his plots.* “I believe,” he says, “ that 
Shakespeare wrote every play in five 
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acts,” and he ascribes variations from this 
number to those long-suffering and oft- 
berated individuals, “the editors and 
printers of the first Folio.” He is fur- 
ther of the opinion that Shakespeare 
recognized “ that plot is the primal ele- 
ment in a drama. The perfection of his 
plots proves this ”—and then he proceeds 
to explain that Shakespeare “ analyzed a 
romance or history, selecting some, re- 
jecting other incidents. Then, using 
those selected and adding to them others 
of his own invention, out of them, as raw 
material, he created a drama.” 

The purpose of Mr. Fleming’s book, 
therefore, is to enable the student to fol- 
low this operation (as he thinks Shake- 
speare performed it, we suppose), step 
by step, to perceive the perfection and es- 
sentiality of all the details and so trace 
the evolution of the perfect work of dra- 
matic art. Fifty-two pages are devoted 
to an exposition of the foregoing theory 
in detail; and the remaining four hun- 
dred and eight pages to an application of 
the method to the plays of “ Macbeth,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “ Julius 
Cesar,” “ Twelfth Night ” and “ Othel- 
lo.” 

Inasmuch as the model of the Greek is 
no more than the natural and inevitable 
one, characterizing all sound dramatic 
construction, that Shakespeare should 
have unknowingly or instinctively pro- 
duced his plots in consonance with it— 
just as did dramatic writers before the 
days of Aristotle—appears to be a fore- 
gone conclusion. If, however, it is Mr. 
Fleming’s contention that Shakespeare 
deliberately made such an analysis as he 
describes, and then a synthesis in strict 
adherence to Aristotle’s classification, 
and so invariably produced perfect plots, 
it seems sufficient to remark that many 
of Shakespeare’s plots are distinctly not 
perfect, and await Mr. Fleming’s fur- 
ther elucidations which should, of course, 
include all and not merely a fraction of 
the plays. és 

Apart from his untenable theory, his 
commentary is an excellent and useful 
analysis of the five plays, especially help- 
ful to the great mass of people who for 
one reason or another find difficulty in 
reading Shakespeare understandingly. 





*SHAKRSPFARR’S PLoTs: A Study im Dramatic 
Construction. By William H. Fleming. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.80. 
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LITERATURE 


The Story of Cairo* 


Mr. LANE-PooLe, who is universally 
recognized as one of the greatest liv- 
ing authorities on Saracenic archeology, 
has given us in this delightful little vol- 
ume a picture of Cairo that fairly glows 
with Oriental color and brilliancy. While 
describing the mosques, colleges, ruined 
courts, crumbling arcades, and even the 
fragments of walls and tombs, with the 
unerring accuracy of perfect antiquarian 
knowledge, he at the same time sur- 
rounds a with an atmosphere of his- 
toric associations and shows how inti- 
mately they are all related to the life and 
growth of the people, and what a wealth 
of picturesque and romantic incident 
clings to each of them. 

To judge from these pages Cairo still 
retains most of the characteristics that 
distinguished it during the sumptuous 
era of the Fatamite caliphs. The Eng- 
lish Government has done wonders for 
its material prosperity, but it has not 
touched the fringe of its inner life. 
Cairo is still to all intents and purposes 
the Cairo of the Thousand and One 
Nights, where the marvelous tales took 
their present definite shape, and the so- 
ciety they picture is the orthodox Mus- 
lem society of the city to-day. The 
same audiences gather in the coffee- 
houses to listen to the same reciters; the 
same public letter-writers sit at their ta- 
bles in the sideways waiting imperturb- 
ably for illiterate correspondents; hor- 
rible blear-eyed old harridans, veiled 
“with immaculate precision,” squat in 
rows against the house fronts ; Bedawais 
stride along the roadway with the striped 
kufya wound round their heads; Egyp- 
tian girls in blue gowns and black veils, 
which reveal the well-formed neck and 
line of cheek and chin, but hide the 
mouth, the only part an Eastern woman 
is careful to conceal, elbow the black- 
browed Soudanese women in their white 
veils, and everywhere is the pungent per- 
vasive odor of the Orient : 


“A few streets away from the European 
quarters it is easy to dream that we are act- 
ing a part in the moving histories of the 
Thousand and One Nights, which do in fact 
describe Cairo and its people as they were in 





Penne Story or Carko. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 
a td tA Arabic at Maga $4 College, Dublin. New 
Yor acmillan Co. $ . 
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the Middle Ages and as they are in a great 
measure still.” 


The author blesses the happy conserva- 
tism of the East which maintains most 
of the city in its beautiful unprogress- 
ive disorder. The general aspect of the 
streets has not altered, and, above all, the 
people are unchanged. They dress as 
their ancestors did a thousand years ago; 
their ideas and education are much w 
they always were, and they are still as 
calm and easy going and as procrastinat- 
ing as ever. The Cairene keeps his 
splendid old unregenerate medieval heart 
in spite of motor cars and bicycles and 
the wild sanitary heresies of the Giaour. 
He hates the fidgety, bustling life that 
rushes past him but does not touch him 
in the least. Mr. Lane-Poole reads his 
soul with loving, sympathizing intui- 
tion: 

“‘* What good,’ the Cairene asks, ‘ comes of 
all this worry? Justice? More often a man 
had need of a little injustice, and a respectable 
tradesman could easily buy that from the Kady 
before these new tribunals were set up. As 
for fixed taxes and no extortion, that is chiefly 
a matter for the stupid fellahin; and, after 
all, the old system worked beautifully when 
you shirked payment and your neighbor was 
bastinadoed for your share. . . . The streets 
are broader, no doubt, to let the Firengis, 
Allah blacken their faces! roll by in their two- 
horsed arabiyas and splash the faithful with 
mud.’ It is pleasant to think in these prosy, 
matter-of-fact times that there is at least one 
little corner of the world where people are 
likely for some generations to take life calmly 
and view with proper contempt our splurging, 
crazy, twentieth century progress. ‘ Haste,’ 
said the prophet, his name be blessed! ‘is 
from the devil!’ ” 


Mr. Lane-Poole gives us a very inter- 
esting account of the past history and 
present condition of the Copts, who are 
indeed one of the curiosities of history, a 
people of the race of the Pharaohs, who 
speak the words of Ramses, write with 
the letters of Cadmus, and embalm “ in 
the sentences thus written a creed and lit- 
urgy which twelve centuries of persecu- 
tion have not been able to wrest from 
them or alter a jot.” He seems to think 
that Irish Christianity, the great civiliz- 
ing agent of the early Middle Ages 
among the northern nations, was the 
child of the Egyptian Church. He notes 
that seven Egyptian monks are buried at 
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Disert Ulidh, and that there is much in 
the ceremonies and architecture of early 
Ireland that reminds one of still earlier 
Christian remains in Egypt. So perhaps 
the claims of France and Scotland to 
the Irish apostle are baseless, and St. 
Patrick, like Moses, was cradled on the 


Nile. 
e 


The Resurrection of the Gods 


The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,* 
better called in Russian “ The Resurrec- 
tion of the Gods,” is the second of the 
trilogy, ‘ Christ and Anti-Christ,” already 
noted in these columns. The intention 
of the series, the first volume of which 
deals with the Emperor Julian, surnamed 
the Apostate, and the third, the transla- 
tion of which is now in press, with Peter 
the Great, is, it may possibly be remem- 
bered, to exhibit the three critical periods 
in that struggle between asceticism and 
sensuousness—as represented by Chris- 
tianity and Paganism and embodied in 
the conception of the God-Man and the 
Man-God—which constitutes, according 
to the author, the motif of the history of 
civilization. The book itself is what 
might have been expected, and we have 
little more to do than to repeat our opin- 
ion of its predecessor, which might be 
summarily abridged into the single state- 
ment that the writer, like most of his 
countrymen, wants art, if we were quite 
satisfied in our mind just what art is, and 
whether, as is said to be the case with 
government, that people is not the best 
off which is the least conscious of its 
existence. 

At all events what we mean is some- 
thing like this. In starting off, like 
Hegel, with a philosophy of universal 
history—one of those vague dualistic 
hypotheses of creation at that, which are 
so seductive, in their mixture of specious 
exactitude and metaphysical ambiguity, to 
the naive imagination of an undeveloped 
people—the novelist, for as such he gives 
himself out, is naturally not so much con- 
cerned to produce an illusion of life as 
to relieve a theory. In other words, his 
idiosyncrasy, whatever else it may be, is 
not literary, and as a result his book falls 


*Tur ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI: TH® 
FORERUNNER. By Dimitri Merejkowski. Translated 
by Herbert Trench. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 
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between two stools, being neither one 
thing nor the other. As a novel it does 
not live; it has not even an anatomy—the 
bones are there, thrown down before you, 
bone by his bone, but there is wanting 
that linkedness which it is the chief glory 
of fiction to assert in human action, that 
fatal and indissoluble articulation of deed 
with deed, at the same time that the at- 
tention is dispersed by the multiplicity 
and incongruity of the episodes—to say 
nothing of the diction of the translation, 
which is something very curious indeed. 
While historically as a picture of the 
period it fails, we venture to think, to 
divine the spirit of the times and of their 
great protagonist. 

For there is withal a trouble upon the 
senses of this Slavic race, and in their 
minds like a delirium. They see what 
is not there, and what is there they see 
out of all proportion and grotesquely. 
They conceive ideas that are not quite 
sane, that would never find a footing in 
a well balanced mind. They are obsessed 
by partial aspects, which they seem un- 
able to correct by a vision of the whole. 
They are hag-rid by their impressions, 
and when they would produce literature 
it is not an illusion which they create but 
an hallucination, like “Crime and Pun- 
ishment” or “ Resurrection.” On the 
whole, then, as we preferred Gibbon’s 
account of Julian to our author’s first 
book, so now, tho the two are not exact- 
ly concentric, do we prefer to his second 
George Eliot’s treatment of the pagan 
renaissance, little as in many respects we 


like ‘“ Romola.” 
as 


Heralds of Empire. By A. C. Laut. 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


When this author’s first novel, “ Lords 
of the North,” was so warmly received 
last winter, we ventured the opinion that 
she had the making of an old-fashioned 
dime novelist in her, and this last story 
proves the sagacity of our judgment. As 
a matter of fact, this sort of romantic 
jugglery with historical characters and 
situations is only the respectable modern 
disguise of those old blood and thunder 
tales upon which we fed our life and 
dream imaginations in early youth. The 
important difference now is that thes¢ 
novels usually have a coat of arms de- 
signed upon the cover, and the chief vil- 
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lain is a distinguished historical person- 
age—a fact which adds glamour to his 
transgressions. And if we accept the 
representations made in them we must 
conclude that Puritans and patriots were 
all dime novel types, meanly bigoted, or 
disgracefully immoral, who performed 
prodigious deeds with maniacal energy. 
According to Miss Laut these “ Heralds 
of Empire ” belonged to an age when it 
was possible for a man to fight a duel be- 
fore breakfast, be married by noon, suf- 
fer the loss of his bride in an Indian 
massacre before midnight, and avenge 
himself upon the hardworking savages 
by the end of the second day. Nor is she 
alone in this sort of historical felony. 
Several novels of the year represent 
Aaron Burr as a mysteriously magnetic 
person, somewhat misguided by his ro- 
mantic tendencies, but, on the whole, a 
victim and not a villain. And was it 
not Mrs. Atherton who recently proved 
Thomas Jefferson a dissolute rake? 
While some one else depicts George 
Washington as being at best only an 
amiable elderly gentleman with the sore 
throat. Really if this is the way 
history is to be vitalized for our young 
people it were indeed better to let the 
dead bury their dead and that such he- 
roes as we thought we had should die 
unhonored and unsung. 


5 


Told by the Death’s Head. By Maurus Jokai. 
New York: The Saalfield Publishing Co., 
$1.50. 


In the foundry of the Ehrenbreit- 
stein fortress, a human skull encased in 
a metal casket swings from an iron bar. 
It is said to have belonged to a gunner 
in the French army during the seven- 
teenth century who was finally shot for 
treason, altho when he was brought to 
trial he declared that he had committed 
twenty-one other crimes. This unique 
volume contains these confessions which 
were made to the Prince who determined 
that the manner of the prisoner’s death 
should accord with the most heinous of 
his offenses. But in each instance the 
villain so represents his case as to make 
it appear that he was the victim of per- 
verse fate and really not accountable for 
any of his black deeds. If one could 
imagine the “ Arabian Nights” marred 
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here and there with rudely modern slang, 
he would receive a fairly correct idea of 
the contents of this remarkable volume. 
The author shows a wizard’s ingenuity 
in brewing his tales, and it is a long 
while indeed since such marvelous lies 
have been translated into the English 
tongue. We heartily recommend them 
to the attention of young people who are 
passing through the Aladdin period of 
imagination, when the spirit of adven- 
ture in them is grotesquely long-legged. 


& 


Lalor’s Maples. By Katherine E. Conway. 
Boston: The Pilot Publishing Co., $1.25. 
There are many manifestations of 
spirituality besides the religious—a fact 
which writers of fiction are swift to avail 
themselves of in these agnostical times. 
And even granting the religious point of 
view, it is generally Protestants who mo- 
nopolize it, while really the Roman Cath- 
olic has the sentimental advantage in his 
interpretations of Divinity, besides the 
attraction of mystery which enshrouds 
his faith. And for this reason it is a lit- 
tle remarkable that so few novels are, 
like Lalor’s Maples, frankly Catholic. In 
this story nearly all the situations grow 
out of Catholic conditions. Fate, love 
and death take the chastened forms of 
nuns and priests. A pretty convent girl 
suffers persecution and the disgrace of 
her family rather than disobey the tenets 
of her Roman creed. And the effect is 
not altogether so hackneyed as the prayer 
meeting sorrows of some anemic maidens 
who belong to sewing circles in Protes- 
tant novels. 4 


The Credit of the County. By W. E. Norris. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.00. 


This is a story of English country life 
modeled after the usual plan. There is 
the same hedgerow landscape, dominated 
by a summer house, which since the days 
of Henry VIII has seemed to be the seat 
of immorality in English society life. 
And here the homely conscientious wom- 
an is contrasted with one naturally friv- 
olous, the decent young country gentle- 
man with a feeble, nervous man who is a 
sort of pleading candidate for senti- 
mental relations with the ladies of his ac- 
quaintance. The twopenny scandal re- 
sulting from such a situation we have 
read in one form or another many times; 
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but to any one wishing to refresh his 
memory upon the details, we recommend 
that the author has a good flat style, as 
devoid of humor as an Englishman’s 
imagination. 


& 


Literary Notes 


Tue author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden ” contributes to the September 
Century a paper “ On the Giving of Books.” 


....Admirers of the late Clarence King will 
be glad to know that Scribners announce a new 
edition of his “ Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada.” 


....George Douglas Brown, the author of 
“The House with the Green Shutters,” died 
suddenly in London, August 28th. The suc- 
cess of that powerful but gruesome tale had 
enabled the author to abandon journalism, and 
at the time of his death he was engaged on 
a second novel. 


...-King Edward has granted a charter in- 
corporating the British Academy for the Pro- 
motion of Historical, Philosophical, and 
Philological Studies. Of the fifty-one eminent 
persons who signed the petition for the 
Academy, three, Lord Acton, S. R. Gardiner 
and Rev. A. B. Davidson, have since died. 
Lord Rosebery’s name has been added to the 
list. 


....Macmillan’s autumn announcement is 
richer in good things than usual. We note 
the following particularly: Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone,” Edward Everett Hale’s “ Memories 
of a Hundred Years,” Mrs. Earle’s “ Sun- 
dials and Roses of Yesterday,” Professor 
Giles’s “‘ China and the Chinese,” Stephen 
Phillips’s ‘‘ David and Bathsheba,” Berenson’s 
“Study and Criticism of Italian Art,” “An 
Illustrated History of English Literature,” by 
Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse; “ The 
New Empire,” by Brooks Adams. 


....With its next issue The Sewanee Re- 
view, published quarterly, celebrates its tenth 
anniversary, which, when we consider the 
character of that review, is a notable achieve- 
ment for the managers and the able editors. 
The Sewanee is the best, we were about to say 
the only, magazine in this country devoted ex- 
clusively to literature in the wider and better 
sense of the word. We have a sufficiency of 
weeklies and monthlies which deal with the 
current output of the publishers, but for the 
most part they care little for literature as 
something distinct from new books, knowing 
the small market there is for such wares. It 
is for this reason that we congratulate The 
Sewanee for its courageous career and call at- 
tention to its approaching anniversary. 
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Pebbles 


Tuincs THAT WENT WRONG. 


THE RUSTY WEAPON. 


In the absence of the head of the family the 
heedless young man took down from the wall, 
where it had hung undisturbed for years, a 
rusty old musket that had belonged to his 
grandfather. He pointed it in a playful way 
at his little sister. She escaped in a most re- 
markable manner. It wasn’t loaded. 


THE REPORTER AND THE BANKER. 


The Bank of Pokerville had failed. “ Event- 
ually, I presume,” said the reporter, who had 
called on the president for information, “ the 
depositors will get dollar for dollar.” “In 
my opinion,” responded the president of the 
bank, ‘‘ the depositors will never get a single 
cent.” 

THE FISHERMAN. 


A man from the city went to Crooked Creek 
one day to fish. He had a split bamboo rod, 
a $5 reel, and the finest silk line, with an ex- 
pensive assortment of hooks, and a pail of live 
minnows. At the same time a man from a 
farmhouse not far away went to fish in the 
same stream. He had nothing but a crooked 
stick for a fishpole, a piece of common twine 
for a line, a rusty hook and he used worms 
for bait. He sat on a log and let his feet 
hang down over the water. All day long the 
two men fished. The city man with the ex- 
pensive outfit caught sixteen black bass, a ten- 
pound catfish, and a dozen croppies. The man 
with the crooked pole, the piece of twine, the 
rusty hook, and the fishworms didn’t get a 
bite. 

THE BASEBALL PLAYER. 


While the vast crowd held its breath Chub 
Wilkins, who had not made a base hit during 
the entire game, came to the bat. The bases 
were full. Two balls and two strikes were 
called on him, and things looked blue for the 
home nine. At last came a ball directly over 
the plate. Chub met it fairly, and sent it 
whizzing to deep right field for a home run, 
bringing in three other runs and winning the 
game. But it was not—mark you, it was NOT 
the longest hit ever made on the grounds! 


THE FLAT RENTER. 


“What do you do with yourself, Pype 
Dream,” asked his caller, “ when the pianos 
on the first and third floors are all playing 
at once?” “ There are no pianos on the first 
and third floors,” replied the renter of the 
second floor flat. “ Besides,” he added, with 
a hungry look in his eye, “I like piano music,” 
—Chicago Tribune, 
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Recognition of Unions 


THE statement of ex-Mayor Hewitt, 
recently given to the press, sets forth 
cogently, and it may be said authorita- 
tively, the position of the anthracite op- 
erators in the present strike. Mr. Hew- 
itt distinguishes between the question of 
shorter hours and better wages, which 
he intimates might be arbitrated, and the 
question of recognition of the national 
organization which is beyond arbitra- 
tion. 

It is undoubtedly true that the recog- 
nition of the union is a question of prin- 
ciple, and not only is not subject to ar- 
bitration, but seldom if ever has been ar- 
bitrated in the history of organized la- 
bor in this or any other country. The 
compulsory arbitration law of New Zea- 
land, indeed, is based on and requires 
the organization of the laborers involved 
in order to bring a case before the board. 
But this is a situation where the ques- 
tion of principle is taken out of the 
hands of private parties and is settled 
in advance by legislation. In the United 
States and England, where arbitration 
is voluntary, the recognition of the 
union, when it occurs, is brought about 
by mutual agreement or “ conciliation,” 
and is not submitted to the decision of a 
third party. This method of mutual 
agreement rather than arbitration, apart 
from the question of compulsory arbi- 
tration, is undoubtedly the only proper 
method of securing recognition of a 
union. 

_ But while Mr. Hewitt is correct in re- 
jecting arbitration of the question he 
confuses the issue by holding that rec- 
ognition of the union is the same thing 
as prohibiting the employment of non- 
unionists. Acquaintance with the ac- 
tual practice of labor unions would show 
him that the exclusive employment of 
tnion men is not involved in the ques- 
tion of recognition, and therefore his ar- 
gument that “the real problem is the 
right to sell one’s labor in a free market.” 
falls to the ground. It is true that the 
employment of union or non-union men 
is also not a question for arbitration by 


third parties and must be settled by vol- 
untary agreement of the union and the 
employers. Different agreements be- 
tween unions of employes and unions of 
employers treat this question in differ- 
ent ways. The Stove Founders’ and the 
National Founders’ Associations,in their 
agreements with the Iron Molders’ 
Union, permit the employment of non- 
unionists along with unionists and yet 
these agreements have been among the 
most satisfactory, since they have almost 
eliminated strikes. The same policy is 
true of the bituminous coal mine agree- 
ments and all the agreements made un- 
der the auspices of the railway brother- 
hoods. 

On the other hand, there are agree- 
ments which restrict employment to 
union members, and the dock managers 
on the great lakes, as we have already 
discussed editorially, have gone so far as 
to make an agreement with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union for the ex- 
clusive employment of unionists at a 
port where the union had no members 
whatever. In this case the union sent 
its organizers to the port and initiated all 
of the local longshoremen into the or- 
ganization. 

The recognition of the union is a ques- 
tion entirely separate from that of the 
employment of non-unionists and the 
objects to be secured by recognition are 
entirely different. The first and fore- 
most object is the right of workmen to 
deal with their employers through their 
own freely chosen agents. This is noth- 
ing more nor less than what the employ- 
ers do. The anthracite coal companies 
are not Mr. Baer or Mr. Truesdale, but 
they are Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller, 
the Vanderbilts, Mr. Hewitt and other 
stockholders and directors. These select 
Mr. Baer as their agent, and they ali 
speak through him as tho they were one 
man. The mine worker§, in like man- 
ner, have selected Mr. Mitchell and, al- 
tho he is not an anthracite mine worker, 
no one will maintain that he is not their 
free choice. They elect him and pay 
him a salary and they instruct him as to 
their demands, and they rely upon him 
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to make a settlement, subject to their 
ratification. Organization is essential 
for this purpose, since organization is 
only a device for dealing through rep- 
resentatives. If the employers organize 
and select a salaried agent to speak for 
them, this agent may, of course, refuse 
to deal with the agent of the organized 
workmen, but his refusal should not be 
defended by the sophism that he is only 
trying to protect the right of the work- 
man “ to sell his labor in a free market.” 
The workman sees too clearly that the 
market is not free when the employers 
have combined, and he feels too strong- 
ly that their real object is to take him at 
a disadvantage by forbidding him united 
action while claiming united action for 
themselves. It is t'is sense of injus- 
tice, far more than the question of wages 
and hours, that makes the present bat- 
tle so bitter and protracted. Day after 
day and year after year for twenty-five 
years the miners have been pitted 
against each other, foreigners have been 
imported, the higher officials have re- 
fused to listen to the committees which 
have tried to bring up complaints of the 
petty tyrannies of local bosses and su- 
perintendents, and now when at last they 
get together, as their employers have 
done, and realize that their only hore of 
fair treatment is in their organization 
which can deal on equal terms with their 
employers, they are willing to undergo 
that long suspense and slow starvation 
of which the operators never thought 
them capable. It is exactly because this 
is a question of justice and not merely of 
wages and hours that the operators can- 
not agree to arbitrate it. Such a ques- 
tion is usualiy settled by a test of 
strength. If the union wins, then the 
minor questions of wages, hours, condi- 
tions, employment of non-unionists, etc., 
can be arbitrated or settled by negotia- 
tion. This is all that is really involved 
in recognition of the union—namely, the 
right to negotiate through recognized 
agents. It does not involve the right, as 
stated by Mr. Hewitt, to dictate, or to 
“decide” upon’ wages and conditions, 
ut it does deny the right of the employ- 
ers so to dictate. It affirms the right to 
settle these questions by agreement in 
joint conference of agents, where neither 
side dictates to the other, where each 
makes concessions, but where both are 
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free to fall back upon the strike or lock- 
out if they cannot agree. 

If the workmen through weakness and 
starvation are not able to get this much 
of recognition and must submit to the 
dictates of the operators without a hear- 
ing through their agents, it is only a 
question of time when they will organize 
again and the same problem of recogni- 
tion will again come up. As long as 
capital organizes it cannot be expected 
that labor will consent to remain unor- 
ganized, and organization means ulti- 
mate recognition. 

The operators have already recog- 
nized the union to the extent of confer- 
ring with Mr. Mitchell and the district 
presidents at their office in New York. 
Had they then reached an agreement on 
wages, hours and conditions, the recog- 
nition would have gone a step further, in 
that the operators would have relied 
upon the union officers to enforce the 
agreement upon their members. That 
the Mine Workers’ Union is able and 
willing to do this is shown by what they 
have done in the bituminous field. But 
the union officers have no power to en- 
force an agreement where there is no 
recognition. This was the trouble with 
the agreement—or rather the concession 
—in 1900, when the operators, by their 
half-way policy of merely posting no- 
tices of a 10 per cent. advance, suffered 
the evil of submitting to the dictates of 
the union without gaining the advantage 
of enlisting the union in enforcing its 
side of the agreement. The greater part 
of the alleged 130 local strikes which fol- 
lowed that concession would not have 
occurred if the national organization had 
been accorded by the operators the au- 
thority provided in its constitution of 
fining and expelling its members for vio- 
lating agreements. Such discipline is 
necessarily resorted to in the control of 
a class of workers like the mine labor- 
ers. For example: At a certain mine in 
Illinois the union men went on strike 
against the employment of three non- 
unionists. Mr. Justi, the arbitrator of 
the State Coal Operators’ Association, 
and Mr. Ryan, the secretary of the State 
Miners’ Union, were called to the scene, 
and on investigation ordered the men 
back and imposed a fine on each for vio- 
lating the contract of the union. In this 
way where there is recognition there 1s 
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co-operation, and each case of local dis- 
pute is taken up by officers of the union 
and representatives of the employers and 
settled over the heads of the local dispu- 
tants. Meanwhile, according to the 
agreement, work continues and the -min- 
ers who refuse to work are fined or ex- 
pelled. 

There can be no permanent gain in 
clouding the issues involved in the rec- 
ognition of a union. Stated concisely, 
recognition is merely a matter of proce- 
dure and does not decide the substan- 
tial issues. The substantial issues are 
those of wages, hours, employment of 
unionists or non-unionists, the conditions 
of work and the methods of payment. 
These may be decided without recogni- 
tion, in which case one side dictates the 
settlement to the other. Or they may be 
decided through recognition, in which 
case the agents of both sides meet in 
conference and settle the issues by a 
trade agreement and then provide means 
of enforcing the agreement on all their 


members. 
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Currents in Fiction 


THE recent centenary of Alexandre 
Dumas, besides filling our magazines 
with articles—some of them excellently 
well done—anent the huge Gargantuan 
personality of the man and the miracle of 
his productivity, may have set some in- 
quisitive readers to asking why with all 
the acknowledgment of his genius he has 
never been accepted by the critics as a 
serious factor in French literature? The 
answer is ready at hand; it is because 
his work fulfills only one of the func- 
tions of literature and leaves untouched 
the higher, and because as a consequence 
it does not belong with any of the main 
currents in fiction. 

One of the functions of literature Du- 
mas certainly fulfilled in a manner at 
once masterly and unique. There is an 
instinct in the human heart, a curious 
dualism of the brain which keeps us from 
ever becoming entirely identified with the 
activities of the world and of our own 
life. All the world’s a stage, not merely 
because our parts are like the parts of a 
player with his entrances and exits, but 
because we are audience as well as ac- 
tors, looking on, giving our plaudits or 
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our hisses all the while as if we were not 
ourselves the motley performers. That 
is of mankind at large; but has not each 
of us even in the moment of his tensest 
energy felt that some strange remote fac- 
ulty of his mind was standing apart and 
looking on with critical eyes? 

Now it is just this power of present- 
ing life as a vast drama, a wildly min- 
gled tragi-comedy, this power of em- 
phasizing the onlooker within the hu- 
man heart, that gives fiction its hold upon 
us. And in the exercise of this power 
Dumas was one of the masters. The ex- 
uberance, the very boyishness of his 
imagination not only made him as it were 
the ringmaster in some vast hippodrome 
of whirling human energies, but it gave 
to his exhibition one quality of lasting 
value. If the world presents itself to us 
as a drama or a game, too often it seems 
to us that we are but the dumb-figures 
not the creators of the plot: 


“Tis all a chequer-board of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays: 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays.” 


So it may appear to us in our despon- 
dent moods; and then we turn to Dumas, 
perchance, and how different it all is! 
Our energies are freed of every bond, we 
fill the stage with our own noisy volun- 
tary doings; and he, the looker-on with- 
in us, rejoices at the untrammeled lib- 
erty of that other, the actor within us. 
Our human nature is exalted to the lord- 
ship of life, and Dumas, like another Lin- 
coln, has broken away our shackles. 

So much the great raconteur has done, 
and it is a good deal. But one higher 
thing he has left undone; he has lent no 
meaning to all this hurly-burly of action. 
Literature is something apart from mere- 
ly entertaining books by reason of this 
very function of interpretation. If we 
rejoice in beholding the free drama of 
Dumas we soon grow a little vexed that 
no significance arises therefrom, that no 
light is thrown on the great strivings of 
mankind toward its elusive goal. 

The currents in fiction, considered as 
literature and not as mere entertainment, 
are indeed just this power of relating the 
drama presented in some way to the cur- 
rents in actual life. If then we must sep- 
arate the historical extravagances of Du- 
mas from the real currents of nineteenth 
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century literature, what shall we say of 
the belated offspring of Dumas in this 
country? of the flaccid platitudes of 
“The Crisis,” or the schoolgirl pretti- 
ness of “ Audrey,” or the innocent un- 
reality of “ The Helmet of Navarre ”— 
to go no further? They certainly stand 
in no relationship to the currents of mod- 
ern thought; they do not even magnify 
the human will to any notable degree, 
for they are a degenerate brood of weak- 
lings ; they are the entertainment of shal- 
low or fatigued brains ; they form no real 
current in American literature. 
Fortunately the heyday of that numer- 
ous brood is drawing to an end, and signs 
are abroad that a genuine movement of 
fiction as a part of literature, as an in- 
terpretation, that is, of the drama of life, 
may take its place. There have hither- 
to been two genuine currents in Ameri- 
can fiction. The first was headed by 
the crude stories of Charles Brockden 
Brown and by the artistic novels and 
tales of Hawthorne and Poe. They 
brought into the service of fiction that 
strange undercurrent of the weird which 
from the beginning runs through Amer- 
ican life and letters, which fed the super- 
stitions of Salem witchcraft, lisped in 
the grotesque rimes of old Michael 
Wigglesworth and shuddered in the ter- 
rific sermons of Jonathan Edwards. 
When the faith of the Puritans became 
disintegrated by the touch of transcen- 
dentalism this grotesque awe of a domi- 
nant faith passed into the curious mix- 
ture of symbolism and weird moralizirigs 
of Brown and Hawthorne and Poe. 
The second notable current was the 
analytical realism of Howells and Henry 
James, brought about by a number of 
factors, chiefly perhaps by the growing 
self-consciousness of the American per- 
sonality as something new-born in the 
world, something different from the per- 
sonalities in English life and _ fiction. 
This, too—we may speak of it as in the 
past—bore a genuine relation to our na- 
tional development. And now if we are 
to look for any third current to take its 
place it will be in those novels which at- 
tempt to interpret the later grown self- 
consciousness of the people as a whole, 
for this has become the dominant prob- 
lem and idealism of the day. It is a 
question not of the individual alone but 
of his relation to the mass, of humani- 
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tarianism in a word. Humanitarianism 
in one sefise is not new in literature. It 
speaks in Sterne’s sentimentality, in 
Dickens’s pathos,in a host of minor writ- 
ers; but the peculiar emphasis of the 
idea, the exaggerated feeling of absorp- 
tion in the mass is new, very new, and 
only to-day begins to find expression in 
our literature. There are several story- 
tellers in New York who are striving to 
portray city life in this changed aspect, 
tho none of them has as yet fairly suc- 
ceeded. If one were asked to designate 
the strongest exponent of the movement 
it would be the later novels of Mary 
Wilkins (to use her familiar name), 
“The Portion of Labor,” in particular, 
or “ The Octopus ” of Mr. Norris. 

It is here and not in the descendants 
of Dumas’s that we must look for any- 
thing vital in our fiction. The move- 
ment will produce powerful works, above 
all tragic, passionate works; it will have 
its profound significance. Whether it 
will flower out into works of enduring 
beauty and value is, however, another 
question. The profoundest problem of 
life must always remain the relation of 
a man’s own soul to itself, and no prob- 
lem of the race can long obscure it. 
Something disconcerting to our eternal 
egotism will continually rise up, amari 
aliquid, in any fiction which throws the 
center of interest outside of the individ- 
ual moral problem, a constant suspicion, 
too, that in attempting to alter the laws 
of morality one may only sap its ever- 
lasting foundation in the responsibility of 
the man himself to himself. 


os 


Trees and Civilization 


In 1699 a meeting was held in Brook- 
lyn to consider the great inconvenience 
and loss that the inhabitants were suf- 
fering because unauthorized tradesmen 
“ do fall and cutt the best trees and selle 
the best wood.” In the Colonial grants 
of New York State there were provi- 
sions, over one hundred and fifty years 
ago, against fires in the woods and 
against the useless waste of timber. The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science led the way of later re- 
form as early as 1873. Congress and 
State Legislatures were memorialized to 
take steps to encourage the planting of 
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trees and the preservation of forests. 
Congress responded with an act, “ To en- 
courage the growth of timber on the 
Western prairies.” It granted a patent 
for sixteen acres of land for every acre 
planted in trees. The result was that 20,- 
000,000 of trees were planted in the tree- 
less region of the single State of Min- 
nesota. In 1877 Congress began the en- 
actment of laws for the preservation of 
timber. About this time stock laws be- 
gan to be passed by the different States, 
and tree planting along the highways 
was encouraged by remitting a portion of 
highway taxes. But Arbor Day, sug- 
gested by the late J. Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska, has done more than all other 
instrumentalities to waken up a spirit of 
love for trees and reverse our national 
readiness to see them destroyed. 

The annual consumption of our forests 
has been 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 of acres 
annually. That a large part of this cut- 
ting has been an absolute waste we 
know; that injury has been done to our 
climate is a general belief; that the tem- 
perature is more vacillating than former- 
ly; that the winds have a more uninter- 


rupted sweep, and the rainfall is less. 


equally distributed throughout the coun- 
try. But it is far more important that 
the people shall understand the office of 
the tree in purifying the atmosphere. 
Taking up the miasmatic moisture of 
street and field, trees weave the poison- 
ous elements into leafage and flowers, 
and send out pure oxygen and ozone for 
us to breathe. There are no scavengers 
like trees. Our streets should be lined 
with them, not only for the sake of the 
shade, but in order that they may drink 
up the foul puddles. Our children 
should be taught to comprehend this co- 
operation that goes on between vegetable 
and animal life. Men and trees are 
friends by the ordering of nature. We 
must develop together or decay together. 
The Old World gives us proof of this all 
around the Mediterranean Sea, and Rus- 
sia is now demonstrating it by the terri- 
ble droughts that are following the for- 
est cutting of her southern plains. The 
Barbary States were once the granary of 
the Roman Empire, but from tree cut- 
ting have become practically uninhabit- 
able, except by nomads wandering from 
one scanty fountain to another. The New 
York Medical Society recently resolved : 
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“That one of the most effective means for 
diminishing the death rate among children is 
the cultivation of an adequate number of ‘trees 
in the streets.” 


Yet a village Improvement Association 
in one of our Eastern States complains 
that many of the trees planted under its 
care are destroyed through wantonness 
on the part of young loafers. Two cen- 
turies of forest destruction have devel- 
oped in us an instinct for tree cutting, 
or rather has destroyed that natural love 
of trees and the instinct for their protec- 
tion which belongs to human nature. An 
enthusiastic tree planter says: 


“Last spring I set a row of thrifty young 
saplings along the public street. Before the 
end of the season not one had escaped a knife 
or hatchet, all being injured and some killed.” 


In this way our streets are losing some 
of their finest ornaments and our best 
friends. Horses are allowed to gnaw 
them to death, while others perish from 
the cutting of roots in useless grading or 
in the laying of walks and drains. Gas 
companies, telephone and trolley com- 
panies are given powers to cut heedless- 
ly. Tree planting societies have multi- 
plied astonishingly during the last ten 
years—a few have becn at work for for- 
ty or fifty years. The more important 
matter now is to devise methods of pro- 
tecting the work that is done. The City 
Improvement Society of Denver advo- 
cates the appointment of a city forester, 
“to whom shall be given the sole right to 
prune the trees outside the lot line.” In 
Connecticut the State Agricultural So- 
ciety advocates the appointment of for- 
esters for cities and towns, and in Massa- 
chusetts a law passed two years ago re- 
quires of each town in the State the elec- 
tion of a tree warden. The Brooklyn 
Tree Planting Association believes the 
street trees are properly controlled by the 
owners of adjacent lots, but urges the es- 
tablishment of neighborhood clubs, which 
shall employ trained foresters for small 
districts. In Philadelphia the Civic Club 
of women has a Committee on Forestry. 
New York State has recognized in its 
legislation the public ownership of what- 
ever exists between the lot lines of our 
streets. It does not follow that in all 
cases we shall secure wise management 
of trees from public authorities. When 
some of the transient authorities of Chi- 
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cago were cutting down pioneer poplars 
the people vainly begged that the best of 
them should be spared. When the fore- 
man came to the last tree, a quiet old 
gentleman, who seemed too gentle to 
say Shoo to a fly, walked up to him, 
looked him in the eye, and with infinite 
contempt said: “ Save the last one, sir, 
to hang yourself on!” We have known 
one-third of the street trees of a beauti- 
ful village cut down so that “the sun 
might dry up the moisture.” The au- 
thorities were ignorant of the fact that 
they were destroying the agency where- 
by the atmosphere was purified—a slow- 
er process than that accomplished by the 
sun but a sanitary process. 

The tree question has, however, been 
discussed too much on the economic side. 
The rise and growth of Arbor Day as a 
school enterprise has been most benefi- 
cial in developing a love for nature. One 
of our best modern educators says: 


“T hold a knowledge of trees to be the first 
lesson for a child. I would lead him about 
with simple inquiries until he could distinguish 
the apple, the elm, the maple, and other trees, 
and in each case could give the characteristics 
by which he knew it.” 


Zoroaster made the cultivation of trees a 
religious duty. So did the glorious old 
man Oberlin—the pastor of piety and in- 
dustry. The loss of reverence for trees 
goes with a loss of regard for the beauti- 
ful. Only a commercial age could have 
sloughed off moral obligation to make 
the world beautiful and preserve for the 
future “God’s inarticulate children.” 
When tempted to cut a tree study it in 
all its relations and in all its possible re- 
lations, then wait a fewmonths and study 
it once more at another season. You may 
be converted to see that it is above all 
things not to be cut. 


& 


Uniform Divorce Legislation 


AttHo the State Boards of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws were created 
in the first instance largely with reference 
to improvement in divorce laws, yet at 
their twelfth annual meeting at Saratoga 
last week it was reported that not a sin- 
gle State had adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners on that sub- 
ject. This is all the more significant be- 
cause the Commissioners have, since 


their first action on this subject, scaled 
down and split up their recommenda- 
tions so as to offend as little as possible 


the interested opposition. Beginning 


with a measure intended to secure uni- 
formity on the causes of divorce, on mi- 
gratory divorces and procedure, the Com- 
missioners some two years ago dropped 
the section on causes, last year made 
a separate measure of the section on mi- 
grotory divorces, and this year, only by 
a close vote, decided against dropping 
also this feature of their recommenda- 
tions. The early section on causes was 
not a stringent measure, since it recog- 
nized the five causes which were already 
permitted in the legislation of more than 
forty States and Territories. The sec- 
tion on migratory or “tramp” divorces 
is designed to secure interstate comity, 
in that it limits the valid causes of di- 
vorce to those which were grounds of di- 
vorce in the State where the cause arose. 
The sections on procedure, which remain 
as the probable residuum of this program 
of uniformity, are designed to prevent 
fraud and collusion by requiring a year’s 
residence where the cause arose within 
the State and two years’ residence where 
the cause arose without the State, as 
well as a bona fide intention of perma- 
nent residence, before bringing suit for 
divorce; by requiring personal service 
upon the defendant, or six months’ in- 
quiry and search to the satisfaction of 
the Court after the suit is brought, fol- 
lowed by publication of the pendency of 
the suit ; by requiring open sessions upon 
hearing before the Court, and by pro- 
hibiting divorces solely upon default or 
solely upon admissions by the pleadings. 

Since the movement for uniformity 
has settled down to a question of pro- 
cedure, it should be observed that the 
rules proposed, if adopted by all of the 
States, would go further than mere pro- 
cedure, since they would deter those who 
now attempt through technicalities and 
collusion to procure a divorce where the 
statutory grounds do not really exist, and 
so would actually reduce by so much the 
effective causes of divorce. If, for ex- 
ample, in a State where desertion is a 
ground for divorce, a husband absents 
himself from his wife for the statutory 
period of, say six months, altho support- 
ing her meanwhile and providing liberal- 
ly for the future of herself and children, 
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and she thereupon brings suit for divorce, 
alleging desertion, the Court would not 
be required to grant the decree upon his 
mere admission, but would inquire 
whether the facts really indicated deser- 
tion, or simply a transfer of affection. 
Since the latter is not a legal ground of 
divorce, the effect of the proposed rule 
of procedure would be a substantial les- 
sening of the causes of divorce. This 
is a very important point to be kept in 
mind, because the hope of divorce re- 
form depends upon uniting all the moral 
forces of the States in bringing pres- 
sure upon the Legislature. 

While the scaling down of the Com- 
missioners’ recommendations has les- 
sened the opposition, it has also lessened 
the interest and activity of the religious 
and ethical organizations which origi- 
nated the agitation, and there can be no 
reform whatever unless it is backed by 
such organized effort outside the legal 
profession. The experience of the Com- 
missioners in promoting uniform laws on 
negotiable instruments is in point. Al- 
tho unable to influence a single State in 
the direction of uniform divorce laws 
the Commissioners have within five years 
secured the acquiescence of twenty-one 
States on their act relating to negotiable 
instruments. In this case, however, it 
was the American Bankers’ Association, 
Chambers of Commerce and other mer- 
cantile associations that really secured 
the adoption of the act which the lawyers 
merely formulated. 

Uniform divorce laws, while approved 
by the more eminent and disinterested 
members of the legal profession, are not 
approved by an element influential with 
the legislators. This element holds a 
strategic position because the proposed 
act, when it comes before a Legislature, 
is always referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, a committee nearly always com- 
posed solely of lawyers. In every State 
there are several lawyers with an exten- 
sive practice in divorce cases, and these, 
by their activity, enjoy far more than 
their proportionate weight in the delib- 
erations of this committee. Further- 
more, lawyers in general are primarily 
interested in the fate of their clients, and 
one of the commissioners at the Saratoga 
Conference last week cited the fact that 
in his own State two of the leading law- 


yers who had always assisted him in 
hearings before the Legislature on other 
measures of uniformity declined to do so 
on the migratory divorce measure be- 
cause they had clients who would be cut 
off by its enactment. These are practical 
obstacles which must be faced by those 
who hope to see uniformity in State di- 
vorce laws. They indicate, even more 
than the experience with the negotiable 
instruments act, the need of outside or- 
ganization in order to co-operate with 
that element of the legal profession rep- 
resented by the Commissioners on uni- 
form laws, and this organization will ut- 
terly fail if those who are disappointed 
in the present abandonment of uniform- 
ity on causes of divorce and on migra- 
tory divorces refuse to join on uniform- 
ity in procedure. 

Considered from the practical stand- 
point, reform in procedure is far more 
important than the other two reforms, 
because even should the other two be 
adopted, they would only lead to greater 
evils by way of fraud and collusion, as 
long as there remain loopholes in pro- 
cedure. If the moral forces of the coun- 
try could learn from the business com- 
munity that long-headed sagacity which 
unites on a partial measure where the 
ideal is for the time impractical, and 
could in this way make the essential pre- 
liminary advance toward uniform pro- 
cedure, not only would they learn how to 
co-operate for the more substantial meas- 
ures, but they would prepare the way for 
effective enforcement when once those 
measures are adopted. This policy 
should appeal all the more strongly be- 
cause, as stated above, the procedure rec- 
ommended by the Commissioners will it- 
self lessen the substantial causes of di- 
vorce. 

It is not to be inferred that the pros- 
pects of the proposed uniform act on 
procedure are dark, since, as a separate 
measure, it has been before the Legisla- 
tures but one year, and that a year when 
only a small number of States held legis- 
lative sessions. During the coming win- 
ter there will be some twenty Legisla- 
tures in session, and this will be really the 
first opportunity on a wide scale to move 
for the adoption of the measure. The bill 
as it stands may have imperfections as 
well as the limitations above noted, and 
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this is a still stronger reason why it 
should be brought before all the Legisla- 
tures as speedily and effectively as pos- 
sible, in order to reveal any imperfections 
and to enable the Commissioners at the 
earliest date to improve it in all details. 


a 


Baldness and the Race 


PERHAPS no affection that runs its 
course without pain and without danger to 
the general health causes so much acute 
discomfort and even positive suffering as 
advancing baldness in comparatively 
young men. The affliction is becoming 
ever increasingly commoner, in city life 
especially, and effects all classes without 
favor. The professional man whose gray 
matter might be presumed to absorb the 
nutrition intended for his hair does not 
suffer more frequently than the simple 
artisan or clerk whose routine. work 
might be expected to be little wasteful of 
the nutritive material sent to the upper 
part of the body. No occupation seems to 
be exempt, and the young athlete may be 
affected quite as soon as the man of sed- 
entary occupation whose general health 
is so often below par. The view from 
the gallery of a theater or church is quite 
startling in the number of bald pates dis- 
closed, for it suggests that the day of a 
universally hairless headed race of men 
is not far off. 

It is only very recently that medical 
men have come to anything like agree- 
ment with regard to the cause of the 
affliction, and their announcement is a 
surprise, since it involves the idea that 
baldness is, to a certain extent at least, a 
contagious affection. Like many another 
recent advance in medicine this notion 
will be considered far fetched and im- 
probable. What seemed less likely 20 
years ago than that tuberculosis was con- 
tagious or some five years ago that 
malaria was due to mosquitoes, yet both 
these propositions are now universally ac- 
cepted as true. So many theories have 
been presented to account for baldness 
that a new one is bound to meet with dis- 
trust. So many remedies have been sug- 
gested as the result of various theories 
and have failed that there is almost a 
chronic state of incredulity with regard 
to the possibility of cure. To the present 
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time there are not wanting, however, fre- 
quent examples of the sublime faith that 
is symbolized by the application of the 
baldheaded patient to the baldheaded spe- 
cialist in skin diseases for treatment for 
his baldheadedness. 

As a matter of fact, once absolute bald- 
ness with glossy scalp has come there is 
no hope of relief, since hair bulbs are 
dead and only creation of new ones would 
give another crop of hair. Much can be 
done, however, to prevent the develop- 
ment of this condition, and in this lie 
present hopes of the future of the race. 
Many theories have been evolved to ac- 
count for the fact that while men are so 
much more frequently bald than ever, wom- 
en preserve all their capillary adornment. 
The difference of head gear in the sexes 
has been often advanced. It has been 
suggested that the growth of the beard 
in men uses up the nutrition meant for the 
hair of the scalps, and it has even recently 
been seriously explained that the differ- 
ence in breathing in the two sexes was 
responsible for the loss of hair in the male 
and its retention in the female, with the 
consequent innuendothat men should limit 
their abdominal breathing by constrictive 
garments in order to secure the thoracic 
respiration so conducive to hair health. 
This is a type of the therapeutic sugges- 
tions that have often been widely ex- 
ploited to the benefit only of their pro- 
poser’s pocket, for in nothing more than 
in remedies for baldness has the fakir 
made a success. 

The only sensible suggestion is that the 
head shall be kept clean. By this is meant 
not ordinary but more or less surgical 
cleanliness. Men grow bald because they 
resort to barber shops and have various 
barber’s implements used on their heads 
that have been employed on many pre- 
vious customers; because men so often 
employ the combs and brushes provided 
for common use in hotels, railroad cars 
and such places, and because they are 
careless with regard to trying on hats that 
have often been carried on heads for 
many months, and are fairly reeking with 
the secretions and vegetable parasites of 
the hair. Baldness occurs in successive 
generations in families because the male 
members not infrequently use combing 
implements more or less commonly. Fe- 
males escape the contagion because they 
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have practically none of these bad habits ; 
because their head gear is not worn in 
contact close enough to the head nor long 
enough to allow it to become a culture 
ground for many micro-organisms in the 
midst of which the depilatory microbes 
are fostered in their growth. 

It is evident then that the first step 
in the prophylaxis of baldness must be 
the correction of many present day neg- 
ligences in the care of hair implements 
and head gear. The nursery comb must 
be much more thoroughly cleaned than 
is at present the custom ; mere washing in 
water is not sufficient, but frequent boil- 
ing in soda solution must be the rule. 
Where there are bald members of the 
family their combs and brushes must 
never be employed by the young of the 
household, and where any tendency to 
baldness exists in the family special care 
must be taken from the earliest years that 
infectious material is not introduced by 
the employment of implements previously 
used by others. The various hair 
pomades, far from being beneficial are apt 
to be dangerous, since they swarm with 
bacteria and furnish a very favorable cul- 
ture material for the group of microbes 


that has been recognized as the cause of 


baldness. The idea of feeding the hair 
so often advanced by the vendors of 
remedies for baldness is founded on the 
illusory principle that there is lack of 
nutrition. Far from encouraging affected 
hairs to remain they should be removed 
by thoroughly shampooing, thus decreas- 
ing the infectious elements present. 

It seems probable that the institution of 
more vigorous measures of hair cleanli- 
ness in these directions and the employ- 
ment of mild antiseptic remedies to de- 
stroy bacteria that have already gained a 
foothold, may result in decided increase 
in the average length of life of the hair 
of the next generation. It is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished and faith- 
fully to be striven for, even with consid- 
erable trouble, since the present tendency 
to baldpatedness is eminently to impair 
the natural dignity and impressiveness of 
the manly countenance. It would even 
seem worth the while to appeal to legis- 
lation to help out individual effort by re- 
quiring barbers and all purveyors of 
combing implements and the like to see 
to their sterilization after use by patrons, 
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A number of concurrent 
facts tend to show that co- 
education in colleges is not likely to 
progress for some time in general esti- 
mation. A decided reaction is observ- 
able in the German universities against 
the admission of women and the number 
of women matriculating has actually de- 
creased; Leland Stanford has placed a 
bar to the unlimited attendance of wom- 
en, and now comes the action of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which for several rea- 
sons brings consternation to the uphold- 
ers of co-education. The University of 
Chicago was established in such a way as 
to allow the president full discretion in 
carrying out his ideas, and he was ham- 


Co-education 


‘pered by no effete medieval traditions; 


its growth has been extraordinary, and 
it stands in the West where co-education 
has from the first been the common prac- 
tice. Notwithstanding all this President 
Harper now declares himself in favor of 
abandoning full and unlimited co-edu- 
cation and will, if his purpose is carried 
out, establish a mixed system calculated 
to set co-education and segregation on a 
trial of merit before the world. It is 
not easy to see why those who so strong- 
ly favor co-education should object so 
strenuously to a system which if their 
views are correct must make manifest to 
all the world the superiority of their fa- 
vored scheme. Their objections are 
probably founded on a suspicion that 
wherever men students are permitted to 
choose between studying alone and with 
their sisters, these selfish males prefer 
their own unsweetened society; and the 
outcome of President Harper’s trial will 
depend on the action of these unregen- 
erate male students. Just why men 
should prefer segregation, to use Presi- 
dent Harper’s word, is not so easy to ex- 
plain. They no doubt perceive for one 
thing that a professor does not talk in just 
the same tone, does not emphasize just 
the same topics before a mixed audi- 
ence as before a male audience, and they 
resent this restraint. They probably feel 
furthermore that the difference between 
the masculine and the feminine way of 
studying throws them into a disadvan- 
tage and prevents them from doing their 
own work in the way best for them. A 
woman is more docile in the class room, 
she questions the omniscience of her 
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teacher less, and she shows practically 
no initiative which would withdraw her 
energies from the matter immediately in 
hand. As a result she is likely to sur- 
pass her brother in routine work, and her 
vain brother, not relishing the ignominy, 
is forced to sacrifice some of his more 
fruitful independence to routine. It is 
half-comprehended feelings such as these 
we suspect that make the average college 
man averse to co-education when the 
choice is actually presented to him. And 
there are a thousand questions of sport 
and life which make any real union be- 
tween the men and women as students 
impossible. We await with curiosity and 
we confess with apprehension the ex- 
periment of President Harper, assuming: 
for the present that the trustees of the 
university will permit him to carry out 
his plan. 
& 
The Tennis ne tennis championship 
Championship has been decided after a 
brilliant set of anxious 
matches at Newport, leaving honor with 
both the home players and the visitors 
from England. It looked for a while as 


if the glory were not to be so evenly di- 


vided, and the final outcome is all the 
more agreeable to us for this anxiety. 
First came the championship for the dou- 
bles, and tho the playing on both sides 
was vigorous it was not encouraging to 
see the Doherty brothers from abroad 
beat the Americans, Davis and Ward, in 
three straight sets, the scores being 11 to 
9, 12 to 10 and6to 4. There can be no 
doubt that the Dohertys are the strong- 
est double players the game has yet pro- 
duced; their victories at home and over 
the Wrenns and now over Davis and 
Ward, leave no room for question on this 
point. A few days later R. F. Doherty 
defeated Malcolm D. Whitman in sin- 
gles, and as Whitman had never been 
beaten in this country the outlook was 
bad for William A. Larned, to whom the 
championship had gone last year by de- 
fault. Larned is known to be somewhat 
erratic in his play, and everything de- 
pended on his form when he came to 
meet the Englishman on August 27th. 
As it happened he played brilliantly and 
steadily, and came out champion with 
three sets out of four, the scores stand- 
ing 4 to 6, 6 to 2, 6 to 4 and 8 to 6. 
Larned is thus practically champion 
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of the world. Doherty, however, un- 
doubtedly suffered from the heat, and 
these games may be reckoned as an- 
other example of the advantage accru- 
ing to athletes from contending on 
their own ground and in their own 
climate. Tennis is a beautiful game 
and should not need the stimulus of ping- 
pong to retain its popularity. And as for 
these championiship matches at Newport 
which are open to foreign players, could 
there be a pleasanter way of cultivating 
the comity of nations? Newport may 
shock the sober world with its dinners at 
which monkeys and men eat amicably to- 
gether, but it gives us good tennis. 


& 


The convention of the employer and 
employe is the latest gathering to be an- 
nounced that will discuss the affairs of 
capital and labor. This one is origi- 
nated by the business men of Minneap- 
olis, and will hold its meetings in that 
city from the 22d to the 26th of Septem- 
ber. We welcome all such gatherings. 
For those who have the time there can- 
not be too much “ conferring ” and “ in- 
terchanging of ideas,” we hope some 
great and good practical results will en- 
sue, despite the fact that the conference 
is only for discussion. 


as 


In Oregon last month 67,091 men cast 
votes for the right of the people to initi- 
ate important legislative acts and to pass 
upon measures after they have become 
laws. Of these votes 62,624 favored the 
plan. Thus does the initiative and refer- 
endum commend itself to the people of 
one good State in the Union. There is 
a serious objection, however, to this re- 
form. It curbs if not destroys political 


machines. 
& 


As an outcome of the recent scandals 
at Sandhurst, that institution for the 
education of British officers is to have 2 
new master, Colonel Kitson, and is to be 
reorganized after the model of West 
Point. That is a marked honor which 
our military school amply deserves. Will 
the British officer, when this more stren- 
uous training begins to take effect, con- 
tinue, as neral Baden-Powell. ex- 
presses it, to regard “ keenness ” in his 
profession as not just “ good form?” 





INSURANCE 


A Rebate Story 


AN unattached broker in life insur- 
ance (4. é., a man who places business in 
whatever company is most convenient 
and profitable in the particular case) in- 
duced a man to apply for $50,000, and 
the policies were issued and delivered, 
$7,953.50 being paid as premium. Then 
the man desired and claimed his money 
back, and has had the broker arrested 
for obtaining money on false pretences, 
alleging that he had undertaken, on be- 
half of the company, to return the pre- 
mium after the policy was delivered. 
This is the way the story runs, but no- 
body is compelled to believe it. Suppos- 
ing it to be true (for strange things, and 
very absurd things, too, do happen some- 
times) the first comment is that the char- 
acterization of the dissatisfied complain- 
ant as “a prominent business man,” is 
not exactly correct; business men, 
prominent or obscure, ought to know 
that life insurance, even of the rebated 
sort, is not transacted in this manner. 
Many men would be more than willing 
to get a year’s insurance for nothing 
and at the end of the year drop out and 
look for a second company foolish 
enough to carry competition to such an 
extreme; there have been accusations, 
perhaps never established by evidence, 
that a full 100 per cent. rebate has been 
granted, but if this is ever done it is not 
done as this story tells it. If such a 
promise of return as is alleged was ever 
made, the man who would pay money on 
faith in it ought to keep silence about his 
money, and hope that he might get even 
with the company by dying within the 
year. : 

s&s 


“No insurance company should be 
allowed to take out of a community 
more than enough to cover its losses, a 
fair amount to run its business, and a 
reasonable percentage on the money in- 
vested in a community, and the sooner a 
law is made to this effect the better.” 
So says the News of Waterloo, N. Y., 


repeating the familiar old contention 
that any increase in rates should be laid 
wholly iipon towns which have lately had 
large fires. If this method of ascertain- 
ing local rates were to be used it would 
obviously be necessary to either collect 
the premiums at the end of each year or 
revise the business at the year’s end, re- 
bating or adding to the year’s premium 
according as the local result for the year 
required. The first of these methods 
would be impracticable for the com- 
panies; the other would certainly be un- 
satisfactory to one side or the other. 
Suppose the losses in Waterloo or some 
other town are largely in excess of pre- 
miums, where would the funds for set- 
tlement be found, according to this rule? 
If no town ought to pay more premiums 
than its loss experience for the current 
year requires, then it must be equally 
sound that no town ought to receive 
more in losses than its premiums and 
interest. A rule good for a town must 
be good for each man. Then we reach 
the proposition that nobody ought to pay 
more in premiums than he collects in 
claims. If nobody ought to or does pay 
more, then it is arithmetically impossible 
that anybody should receive more in 
losses than he pays for premiums, and 
insurance has thus been argued out of 
existence. The Waterloo journal would 
have “a law made to this effect.” The 
proposition implies that underwriters 
shall no longer do business at an aggre- 
gate loss. They would be thankful for 
a law that would insure such a delight- 
ful result; but, unhappily, there is al- 
ready a higher law that governs. 


a 


....The largest insurance premium 
ever paid on a single policy is held, we 
believe, by Mr. Eben Eonith, of Denver, 
Col. This month, on the 8th, he gave 
his check for $263,150 in full for all pay- 
ments thereon. His total holdings in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company is 
over $600,000. 
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FINANCIAL 


Prosperity 


IF prosperity consists in things, this 
year of 1902 promises to bring even 
greater prosperity to the nation than any 
since the panic of 1893. It has already 
been estimated that the total value of the 

eat crops of this year will “exceed 
Sneheahned It would be impossible 
to estimate what addition this will be to 
the national wealth during the current 
year, but any one can see that the dreaded 
signs of the end of our present unpar- 
alleled period of prosperity are not yet 
visible on the economic horizon. 

Altho the strikes in the East will have 
some tendency to check improvement, 
the South, the West and the North will 
be found before winter to be “ reeking ” 
in money. Secretary Shaw is already 


making plans to prevent a money strin- 
gency this fall when the banks will be 
needing all the money possible to help 
the producers harvest their crops and 
market them to the consumers. 

Even in Wall street there seems to be 
no apprehension of panics or periods of 


prosperity for the bankruptcy lawyers. 
Mr. Henry Ciews is very optimistic, and 
Mr. James R. Keene, just returned from 
Europe, in an interview expressed the 
idea that there was even another “ boom 
coming,” and that our “ prosperity 
rested on no false bottom,” while the 
Boston Transcript, who in this connec- 
tion considers the vote getting value of 
good crops, suggests that . 

“A prosperous and contented yeomanry, 
the country’s pride and also support, can gen- 
orally be depended upon as a deciding factor 
in a political campaign.” 

THE INDEPENDENT itself has seen no 
cause yet for apprehending that the 
swing of the prosperity pendulum has 
reached even its hight, but it has lived 
through several pretty bad panics. All 
of which suggests that we advise our 
prosperous readers to make hay while 
the sun shines, put aside a little hard 
cash for the rainy day, and if they are 
socialistically inclined read over again 
“The Parable of the Water Tank” in 
Bellamy’s “ Equality.” 


a 


Tue Buffalo and Susquehanna Rail- 
road Company announce a dividend 
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of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, pa 

able September 5, and a dividend of ti sf 
per cent. on common stock, payable Oc- 
tober 1st. The transfer agents are Fisk 
& Robinson, of this city. 


. It is proposed on September 15th 
to increase from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
the capital and surplus of the Guardian 
Trust Co., of this city, of which Bird S. 
Coler, ex-Controller, is president. The 
vice-presidents are R. Ross Appleton, 
ine C. Brown and George W. Fair- 
child. 


....The Rock Island reorganization 
plan, as finally approved and announced, 
differs in some measure from that which 
was set forth in previous reports. For 
each share of the stock of the present 
company ($100 par) there will be given 
$100 in bonds of a new company (The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Company), incorporated in Iowa, to- 
gether with $70 in preferred stock of the 
new Rock Island Company, incorporated 
in New Jersey, and $100 of the latter 
company’s common stock. The authorized 
securities of the new company in Iowa 
are $125,000,000 in stock and $75,000,- 
000 in bonds. The New Jersey holding 
company has a capital of $150,000,000 
($54,000,000 preferred and $96,000,000 
common). The new Iowa company ac- 
quires the capital stock of the old com- 
pany and in turn the new company’s 
stock is acquired and owned by the (New 
Jersey) Rock Island Company, the-pre- 
ferred stock of which is entitled to elect _ 
a majority of the Board of Directors: 
The Governor of Iowa has begun an in- 
vestigation to ascertain whether the laws 
of the State have* been obeyed. 


. .Dividends 

nounced : 

Colorado & Southern R’way Co., Preferred: 
2 per cent., payable October rst. 

Iowa Central R’way Co., First and Refund- 
ing Mort. 4’s, Coupons, payable September 1st. 

U.S: Leather Co., Preferred., $1.50 pene 
share, payable October rst: 

Mexican International R:R.:Co., Coupons, 
First Cons. Mort. 4’s, payable September 1st. 

International Paper Co., Quarterly, 14¢ per 
cent., payable October 1st. 

Minin: & St. Louis R.R., First and Refund- 
ing 4 per cent. Coupons, ‘payable September — 
Ist. 


and coupons af- 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of the 
blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, impairs 
the taste, smell and hearing, affects ‘the vocal or- 
gans, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently cured by 
the blood-purifying, alterative and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most won- 
derful cures of all diseases depending on scrofula 
or the scrofulous habit. 








KLIP-KLIP 





THE POCKET 
MANICURE 


Tes, ies, stapes, and cleans, and keeps the nails in perfect 
condition. A complete manicure for man, wen, ‘a child. 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent t-paid 
on receipt of price Ff your dealer monk it. 25c. 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 578 So. Cliatos St., Kochester. N Y. 








Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealercannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
GeFEn 4x5 sine with developer. 


JHE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL Co. 


{22-124 Fifth Avenue 7th@16th Sts AG 
NEW YORK 





VERMILYE & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


U. &. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Breck Exchange} MEMBERS } toch Euchauge 


Philadeiptia. Baltimore and itichmend. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


; Our Standard for the 
Eddy Kefrigerators Ost oie century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully oy and delivered free at station 
within: 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 














American Loan 
4? Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Exchange Building 


CAPITAL, - - - - 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, 


$1,000,000, 
1,100,000 


— i 
Assignees, an 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

















PNEUMATIC ORGANS 


INDEPENDENT 


OUR BUSINESS 1S TO MAKE FOLKS COMFORTABLE 


** University ’’ Chair, 


Organ o., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Exclusive Builders of 


ELECTRIC and TUBULAR 


= on the aa is shelves for 
| 7) writing, hold- 





. . hl \| (’ t ing books, 
Austin Universal ut. WE ete. Over ® 


other styles 


Airchest System Tre Catalogue 
' — 


Pat. In U.S., ENG., AND CaN. 


Descriptive Book will be sent 









on application 
FOR BRAIN ate ee ECONOMIC SYSTEM 0 


D ES, embracing almost eve: imag 
WORKERS = Pinic device that is helpful to writers ane 


earthed such as Reading Desks th re attachea 
Deemonary, a 
Famous Ball- bear, a Ret a 
OR The case of invalidism does not exist for which 
INVALIDS we cannot furnish a suitable chair—over 7) 
styles. Catalogue “8B.”. Invalid’s Lifts, Invalid’s Beds, 
dside Tables, Bed Trays, Back Rests, Leg Res' Head Rests, 
ies, etc. Catalogue “ A.” In wilting or informa- 
tion mn be  aephiett. 


GEORCE F. SARCENT co., 
294 Fourth Ave., near 23d St, New York City. 


‘Let the Men Wash. 


if they wont get you Pearline. 
Let them try it for themselves, and 
see if they dont say that washing 
with soap is too hard for ANY WOMAN. 


Where is the man 
who wouldnt want to have 
the washing made easier. 
This hard work that Pearline saves isn't the 
whole matter; it saves money,too-money that's 4/77, 
thrown away in clothes needlessly worn out ~ 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash by 
main strength in the old way. 


Pearline’s Way ~ 


Rod (oX0 (2) w AW ZaNZ 
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ONEITA 
Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. Wo buttons down the 
front. Made for men, 
women and young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
| ladies obtain such a per- 
fect fit for dresses or wear 
comfortably so .small a 


corset. Madeingreatvari- | |  SanNEORD HUBBARD, aged 15 years, 


aS peta —— height 5 feet 11 inches, weight 176 pounds, 
onayuhinn, Send for illus. Diet principally G ra e Nt t 
trated booklet. Oneita Mills, (no meat). pe- be s 


Dept.L.,x Greene St.,N.Y. ; Never ill a day. 


From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands 
of the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of 
cold or heat—the exact ad- 
justments of the 


Elgin 


Watch 


make travel surer and safer. 
The new Elgin book, ‘‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,” 
reviewing the development 
of the locomotive and the 
watch—/ree. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN FURNITURE 


URNITURE should be designed and constructed to conform to its surround- 
ings. With our staff of designers of largest experience and artistic abilities, 
and with the best of facilities for constructive work, we are prepared to 

make furniture of the highest order and execute interior woodwork to meet the 
most exacting demands. Our floor contains many rare and valued pieces of the 
different Schools of Design which are used as models for reproductions. We 
will bid on specifications for high class work. 


of a rare old English wainscoting from Exeter. Above the woodwork is 
an Aubusson tapestry as a suitable accompaniment in the treatment of a 
Dining Room ora Hall. ‘“e ‘@e “@ “© se N@ N@ NG NC NM NE Ne ON 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS SOLICITED. 


0’: illustration is a section of our salesfloor, showing the exact reproduction 


Broadway and Pineteenth Street, New York 


« . 
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and COMFORT 
for all men by using 


WASHBURNE’S 


Cuff Holders 


Instantly Attached or Detached. 


Sent Prepaid for. . . . . 20 Cents. 
Holder . .... . 10 Cents. 
Key Ring and Chain . . . 25 Cents. 


They never come loose—a tiny lever with a 


lidog grip. 
Illustrated Catalogue of others on request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept.55, Waterbury, Conn. 





THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stemach Treuble and Indigestion, a 
Barbareus and Useless One. 


the old way, but really it is the common 
and usual one at the present time, and many aet., 
tics, and physicians as well, consider the first n 
attempting to cure indigestion is to diet, elther b 
selecting certain food rejecting others, or to great- 
ly diminish the quensity of food usually taken. 

Im other words, the starvation plan is by many = 
Low to be the first essential in the cure of weak dl- 
gestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starvation cure 
for stomach trouble has been proven time and » 
but still the usual advice, when dyspepsia makes its 
appearance, is.a course of di - 

All this is radicaliy wrong. It is foolish and un- 
scientific to recommend nag Kad starvation to a per- 
son suffering from dyspepsia, ause indigestion — 


i 
starves every organ and every nerve and fiber in 


body. 

What is needed is abundantmutrition, not less, and 
this means plenty of good, wholesome, well ‘ 
food and some natural digestive to assist the 
stomach to digest it. ; 

This is exactly the purpose for which Stuart’s 
pepsia Tablets are adapted and this is the way y 
cure the worst cases of stomach trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome food, and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest it for.him. / 

And this is in accordance with nature and common 
sense, because in this way the whole system is nour- 
ished and the overworked stomach rested, because the 
tablets will digest the food, whether,.the stomach 
works or not. One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
pine! digest 1,800 grains of meat, eggs and sii 


Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s Dyepeuse | 
Tablets is a remedy of extraordinary value ote 4 
jn the purest and safest remedy for 

roubles. 

No person soGering trem poor digestion and 1 of 

appetite can fail to immediately and perman 


benefited if they would make it a practice to take one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. 

















IT SHALL BE A PNEUMATIC WACON. 


The Bailey Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagor: \ 





When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow one eye for what is laudable. 


While drivers generally favor Pneumatic Tires 
on their vehicles for the maximum Comfort 
which their use gives, it is many times impos- 
sible to secure an order, owing to a mistaken 
belief that Pneumatic Tires in repair, cost, and 
trouble are extravagant. 

Without investigation, this, perhaps, has been 
taken for granted, and the buyer has bought 
something else, 

In the days of building “cheap”’ this argu- 
ment was born and grew to have force. 

Irresponsible and. dishonest manufacturers, 
seeing the success which crowned the Bailey 
Pneumatic Whalebone Roadwagon, rushed into 
the market and foisted on what was then a pub- 
lic unable by comparison to discriminate, cheap 
construction, cheap tires, ordinary springs, assem- 
bling what they called a Pneumatic Carriage, and 
sold them at.a low price. This low. price was 
their only quality, and the result was dire failure. 

These manufacturers, reaping the result of 
their sowing, are abandoning their so-called 


— Sir Thomas Browne 
Pneumatic Carriage, loudly acclaiming that the 
Pneumatic Carriage has had ‘its day, was a fail- 
ure —not that they, the builders, built a failure, 
which would be the truth. 

We began building Pneumatic Carriages eight 
years ago, after an experience of nearly forty 
years as builders of the highest-grade vehicles. 

We’ ve always built with the absolute business 
policy, “ what is best, disregarding cost,” and we 
have yet to have one of our wagons quoted as 
a failure. 

Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior to ordinary 
vehicles in every quality, 

Comfort, Economy, Strength, Easy 

Draft, Durability, Stability, Beauty 


S.R. BAILEY & CO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the ‘S. R. Bailey Pneumatic Whale- 
bone Roadwagon. Will send literature and a 
most beautiful catalogue on request. 


en ee 
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Thirty-three Dollars 
CALIF O RNIA 


Oregon and Washington from Chicago daily during September and October via 
the Chicago & North-Western Ry., with correspondingly low rates from other 
points. These low- 
rate tickets good on 
Pullman tourist sleep- 
ing cars daily Chicago 


The Pacific Coast—a land of shining seas, smiling orchards and 
waving grain. 


to San Francisco and 
Portland without 
change. Double berth 
on these cars only 
$6.00 to the Coast. 
Personally conducted 
excursions every Tues- 
day and Thursday 
from Chicago. 
Round-trip rates to the 
Coast are in effect daily, 
and special low round- 
trip rates on certain dates 
in August, September and 
October. Three trains a 
day to San Francisco and 
two per day to Portland, 
over the only double track 
road to the Missouri River. 


For free books, pamphlets, maps and full information as to rates, schedules, etc., 


call on any ticket agent or write to representatives 


The North-Western Line 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passencer Trarric ManaGeR, CHICAGO. 
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bhe Hillside Inn of the Bethlehem hotels. 
Bethlehem, N. H. Largs respects 4 


n all superior. 
Rates moderate. Send for booklet. L, T. CLAWS 


Proprietor 


: 


the WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park, (Wernersville), Pa. 
Open all the year. All modern conveniences. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land. Syria, Turkey, Greece, 

Italy. Select party. u excelled Arrange- 
ments. Twenty-second Season. 

.and Mrs. H. Ss. Paine, Giens Falls, N. Y. 


St. Denis Potel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 pay up. 
Rooms with Bath from per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, 
Reasonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 

patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 

















NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court Pasted o 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
vse leading Department and 

ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 














READING NOTICES 


LORILLARD REFRIGERATORS. 


In buying refrigerators the best is the cheapest. at least 
from a sanitary standpoint. Lorillard Refrigerators cost 
more than some others for the reason that they are made 
of better material and more skillfully or together. It is 
interesting to note that in the new ships being built for the 
U.8. Navy the specifications call for Lo Refrigerators. 
A descriptive catalogue will be sent a application to 
Lorillard Refrigerator Co., 28 West 34th St., New York. 


Educational Notice. 


Asubscriber of ours, a prominent business man of Boston 
wites that he will be veryglad to hear from any ambitious 
mader of the Independent who desires a technical educa- 
ton. This gentleman, whose name is withheld at his re- 
quest, has at his disposal a few scholarships limited to Sept. 
%, entitling the holder to free tuition in a well-known 
‘rrespondence school. Write to T. 8S. B., Box 3787, Boston, 
Mass,, for particulars. 
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lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


ancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
John Harome Offices established 871. Iowa Falls. lowe. 


5Y FARM. “ORTGAGES 


lication. If interested write 
Pan VARLAND., Buffale Center, Iowa. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS, E, GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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R\ TRACK 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by the 


“Passenger Department of the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL tz? HUDSON RIVER RR. 


SCENTS PER copy 50 CENTS PER 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . : 


Dominich && Dominick, 


New at cay Se 100 Bro adway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Loulsville. 
Branch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
rublic ... 








Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


7% = 7 FARM MORTGAGES 





Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo, 


WARKANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdiviston. netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

Ushed ona tion. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg.. Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 











INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


44 State Street, Boston. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





Dealers in Railroad Bonds selected for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


A GUARANTEED 67 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 

Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., 
113 Fifth Ave., - 


Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . 575,000 
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Che Equitable 


Crust Zo. of New York 


Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts. 
Capital and Surplus - $1,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances « “«< “< “< 








Wm. T. Gornell, 
James H. Hyde, 
L. L. Gillespie, 
F. W. Fulle, 


President 
Vice-President 

Secretary 
Treasurer 

TRUSTEES : 

Vv. P. SNYDER 

OTTO H. KAHN 

JAS. HENRY SMITH 

GEO. H. SQUIRE 

BRADISH JOHNSON 

WM. ALEXANDER 

G. W. JENKINS 

M. HARTLEY DODGE 

H. M. ALEXANDER 


JAMES H. HYDE 
LOUIS FITZGERALD 
E. H. HARRIMAN 
WM. T. CORNELL 

Cc. B,. ALEXANDER 
W. H. McINTYRE 

T. H. HUBBARD 

G. E. TARBELL 

H. R. WINTHROP 











Crust Company 
of the Republic 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


NEW YORK 
William St. 


346 BROADWAY, 
Down Town Branch, 71 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking 
Business 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


DANIEL LE ROY DRESSER, President. 

ALEXANDER GREIG, o 

FREDERICK Y. ROBERTSON, ce 
Presidents. 

JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON, 

THOMAS C. CLARKE, Sec. and Treas. 

THOMAS J. FRY, Trust Officer. 

WOODWARD BABCOCK 

? taries. 
IRVING G. KNOX, { Assistant Secretaries 


DIRECTORS. 
W. D. Baldwin, 
Perry Belmont, 
George C. Bolt, 
Chas. F. Brooker, 
Thos. Crimmins, 
Daniel Le Roy Dresser, 
Jas. H. Eckels, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
Alex. Greig, 
Thos. F. Goodrich, 
Geo’ J. Gould, 
Hon. Erastus C. ‘Knight, 


Henry 


R. Waverly ith, 
Herbert L. Satterlee, 
Elbridge G. Snow, 
Chas. W. Wetmore, 
Daniel G. Wing, 
Edwards Whitaker. 





GuardianTrust Co. 


170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


Capital and Surplus to be increased 
Sept. 15, 1902, to $2,000,000 . . . 

Allows interest on daily baiances. 

Depository for the funds of the State of New 
York and the City of New York. 

Authorized by law to act as administrator, as- 
signee, committee, guardian, receiver, registrar, 
transfer agent, trustee, etc. 

BIRD 8. COLER, President, 


R. ROSS APPLETON, 
E Vice-Presidents. 


HERBERT H. SWASEY, Secretary, 
LATHROP ©. HAYNES, Ass’t Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Joseph N., Francolini, 
George E. Green, 
Leonard H. Hole, 
Edwin 8. Hool ¥ 
—_ Bennett King, 


Frank E. Anderson, 


Carroll P Bassett, 
Ernest C. Brown. 
Elverton R. Chapman, 
J. Jesse Courtney, 
Bird 8. Coler, 

Charies M. Dally. 

George W. Fairchild. 


rge 1 
Edward H. Fallows, Herbert H. Swasey. 





N. Y. Security & Trust Co. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,500,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M, HYATT, Vice-President. 
OS BORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-President. 
i. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 
TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, JAMES A, BLAI 
JAMES J. HIL FRANK W. STEARNS, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
G. NELSON, GEORGE W. PERKIN 
LAND, ABRAM id HYAT 4 
- NORMAN B. REA 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
McCULL OUGH JOHN 8. PHIPPS 
R. Cou UDERT, 


FRANK TILFORD, 
B. ‘AR SA WOODBURY LANGDON, 
JOHN W. RTERLING, 
— A. McCALL, 


gy So W. BRIGHT, 
eee is authorized to act as Executor, Lange 








E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 
Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, a0 
— Agent. F : 


Receives deposits — to check, allowing interest oD 
ly balances. 





J. McK, THOM eH ss" 8. THOMPSON 


@ give a’ n PSON BROS an: 
MINWEabot ee PROF 


for non-residents, aiming to make the property pal RT Noe 
income with the least possible expense un can be sold. 
Twenty years’ experience with the ) bighest success © io 
effecting sales. you are not en ares the 
spomens tel, your our ae rty write us a +4 NEY LOANED a at Oper 
cent. on Selected Firs e8 nate 
tate at 50 per cent. actual Hy ae. References furnished, or Beenie 
THE INDEPENDENT for our standi 

101 South 4th St.. MINNEAPOLIS, MIN®- 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


tual JAge Building, 


Mu 
N ASSAU, CORNE 


CEDAK STREET 


LONDON OFFICES; 8 ounane 8ST., E.C.; 60 8ST. JAMES ST.. > 


Fiscal Agents of the { 
United States Government. 


Capital, $2,000,000 


Manil Philippine Islands. 
Hong Meus, China. " i 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,180,000 


Gevernment of 
ee Paiitppine ps Manila. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTI FICATE. 
Acts as Trustee for Coppotations, Purses and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator. 


akes entire charge of 
LETTERS 
COMMEKCIAL 


TRAVELERS’ 


and Persona! Estates ; carefully selected securities offered for investment 
F CREDIT AveRt L 


ABLE_IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
RS OF CREDIT [SSUED. 


DRAFTS on all oo seb _— Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN 

GEORGE R. TURNB BULL, a Virc-President. 
WM. EDWARDS, Treasurer. 

E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. 


R, C. NEWTON, 


ADRIAN JSELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d_ Vice-President. 

JOHN GAULT M r rortm Department. 

F C. HARRIMAN, ‘reasurer 
Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samue! D. Babcock, Feioee | R. Gillette, 


Frederi¢ © romwell, 


Adrian Iselin 
Augustus D. 


D yat flare, 
James N. Ja 
— i MeCaray, 
Levi P. 


Alexander E, Orr, 
Walter G. 


Fredert ck 


Harry Payne Whitney. 


Lendon Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; 


DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 





OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last sx years have placed over $700, 
000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Cuptsalicss, Judges and 


Business Men, for whom | am loant Write for 
pany = Send for pamp' ‘let, “ Truth 


HA A HAGAN, GUTHRIR, OKLAHOMA. 


DIVIDENDS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY, 
30 Broad Street, New York. 

8TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 

August 27th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
1%#)on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable October ist, 
192, to Preferred Stockholders of record of September 15th, 

1m Checks will be mailea. 

Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 

lith day of September, 1902, and reopen October ist, 1902. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 











The United States Leather Company. 


26, 28 Ferry St., New York, Aug. 26th, 1902. 

A dividend of "$1.50 per share on its preferred stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
company, payable October Ist, 1902. 

The transfer books of preferred stock will close September 
lith, at 3 P. M. and reopen October 2d. 1902. 

JAMES R PLUM, Treasurer. 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEUANNA RAILROAD CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO.1. 

The Board of Directors of the Buffalo and Susquehanna Rail- 
road Company have declared a dividend of ONE (1) PKR CENT. 
on the preferred Stock, gee September 5th, 1902, to stock- 
holders of record August § 

Transfer books close po—3., 80th and reopen September 5th. 


R, ure 
FISK & ROBINSON, 85 Cedar ‘St. N. Y., Transfer Agents 








BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD Cu. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 14. 

The Board of Directors of the Buffaio and Su pchemne Rail- 
road Com 7, Reve declared a dividend of ONE A D ONE- 
QUARTE lo PER CENT. on the Giese Btosk pavable 
“etober 1st, { » stockholders of record September 30th, 

Transfer books close September 30th and reopen October M. 

F. A. LE Treasurer. 





lowa Gentral Railway Gompany. 
Coupons maturing September 1, 1902, from First and 
Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this Com- 
pany will be paid after that date upon presentation at the 


ofice of the Mercantile Trust Co., 


120 Broadway, New 
York, 


F. H, DAVIS, Treasurer. 





The Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 


New York, August 1ith, 1902. 
8 day, there was 
2 June 


ny will be closed at8 P. on 


Beptember 10th, 190%, and will reopened at 10 A. M. on October 


nv wee Colorade & Southern Railway Co., 
By HARRY BRONNER, Secretary and Treasurer. 





74 Broadway, New York, August lith, 1902. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for the first preferred 

stock of the Colorado and Southern Railway twill ear wil be 

. M = wy 10th, 1902, and wi at 10 

A. M. on ‘October 2d 1902, m October ist, 1902, the Trus- 

tees will be prepared to distribute the above atviaend of TWO PER 

CENT. when received by them, at the office of Messrs. Hallgarten 

& Co., among the parties entitled thereto as same appear of record 
on the books when closed as above. 


HALLGARTEN & CO., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. CO. 


2% BROAD ST., oe HOo tenes BUILDING, 


The coupons yy Se 1, 1902, from the first Consolidated 
Gold Mor 4Per nt Bonds of this Company will be paid at 


this office on and after that date 
" CHARLES KNAP, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 





1851 1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
PRICES p. Ist,1902 - $28,: ein 288:38 
URPLU 28; é ‘53 

ee Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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Remarkable Growth 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897, $16,529,860.77 
1902, 30,048,529.48 
Surplus, $4,400,311.24 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: 


Jan. 1st, 1897, $93,898,215 
Jan, 1st, 1902, 168,034,471 


LARGEST DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Cincinnati 
JOHN AM. PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Secy. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW VORK. 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


PL. a immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
estate. 
It es a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 


ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 








are unsurpassed. 
“i want a policy for which you will sd about half the 


ee m on an ordinary life pelicy, buy Washington’s 


terchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-seeend 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Cnatéel 
Reserve for re snearenes ant and = bccoma Pe ae 


Gurplus over ail Liabi ‘ 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902. ‘$2, 360, 886,83 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
$19,553,609.71 
..17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH — pate ae case all policies. 
Every policy has reed thereon the cash surrender and pald 
up pasette Statute. Valees t to ‘whieh the insured is entitled by the Massa. 
use 
Pamphlets, ~ and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


RANKLIN, - - Vice-President 

‘ BN. ~ _Second Vice-President 
TEA ~ - Secretary 
Al Rp reasure? 
DDLEBROOK. - Asst, Secretary 


bs cg ‘LIVERPOOL 
“4 LONDON 
“4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET. 


MPSONS EYE WATER 
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J.W.ALEXANDER ES) J.H. HYDE 
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Send this coupen fer particulars et such a policy issued at yeur age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Breadway, New York. Dept. No. 79. 
Please send me informatien regarding an Endowment fer $ 
if issued to a persem...... ......... 
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Anticipation 


A life insurance policy 
is usually for a long period. 
The record of the com- 
pany in which you insure, 
therefore, becomes of first 
importance. The Mutual | * 
Life Insurance Company 
of New York gives you 
the best security for the 
future. 


Its Assets, larger than those of any other life insurance 
company in the world, exceed 


$35 2,000,000 


It has paid Policy-hdlders over 


$569,000,000 


which is more than any other life insurance company in 
existence has disbursed. 


Write for ‘‘ Where Shall I Insure ?”’ 


LirE INSURANCE 
New York 


THE MurTUAL 
COMPANY OF 


Ricuarp A. MoCurpy, President. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


Capital Stock, all cash 
Re Insuran nce Reserve 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Ax«t. Secretary. 





Ica A {ee 
} \4A WY 


MPSONS EYE WATER 








ATLANTIC 


Mutual —— rae 


Premaums marked off from ist January 190. 
to Siat Decenaben, 08 rr 


Interest recei 
2 meen theyear $275,102.19 


the year, 
* 84,889.85 $329,992.04 


and paid in 1901,1 ,458,859.48 $1,857 ,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 11 
Reinsurances. . 8aci7 58 $197,649.63 





" $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


United ed Blatos and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank 
Loans oad tet 





$5,403,824.00 


Se ee ee Se 


anting certificates of pots 
a Sees 


maar ne 
next, which te 
cates to be sh 


of 
Wy order al ofthe Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Gustav Aseinck. "7a Fr Morton, 
Tran: H. Moore. 


Frosoris A. Parsons, 


A 
George ee oe 


A.A 

John L. Riker, 

Dougias Robinson, 
G@ a Schwab, 
William C. Sturges. 


eda 
<4 




















A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


cetaceans 1) NO RR EONS TE 
to hold thirteen copies of 


BINDERS fae 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 
rate of 35 cents each. postage Aan dF gg 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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| my 
HAS THE i A 


"PRUDENTIAL «> 
MT STRENGTHOF | Me 


John Brown 








GIBRALTAR 


Amount J__10,000 





Dae. July it ~H/2_ 
Age 35 


| anual romiiom ff 290.60 








A 5% Gold Bond Policy Like This 


will furnish your beneficiary 


A Guaranteed Income 


for 20 years of 5% payable in Gold, then $10,000 in Cash. 
A Perfect Life Insurance Investment. 
Write for information. Dept. No, 110. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 1876. 





EDWARD W. SCOTT, - = «= PRESIDENT § 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held ! 
for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 


Added to Assets, 1901 - - = $1,091,538 ¢ 
Added to Reserve, 1901 = - - 923,753 ¢ 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 ¢ 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid - * NONE 


1896-—Five Years’ Progress—190!1 


THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE : 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME @ 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 


Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, New York ; 











